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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 




















which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
eS Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by 
November, 1874. dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from rgs. to 55s. ~ Fenders—Bright, from 45s.; Bronze, from 3s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11 11s. Bedsteais—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. _ Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. > Gaseliers—}3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcheners—3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. Tools—Gentlemen’s, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Garden Tools—-Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &. 
(Catalogues free.) (Catalogues free.) 


DEANE & C0., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR 


Is supplied only in quart and pint bottles of imperial measure, bearing their name 
and address on the labels and metallic covering of the stoppers, and 








May be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SPECIAL PRIZE MEDALS—VIENNA, 1873; PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
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Part XOVIII., New Senres.—Fesrvary, 1877. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
SIMCOS GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 
They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole 
system. No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery 
to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 











Wholesale and Retail 
by the 
Proprietors. 


Gold by all Perfumers and 


(Establishey 


Qe: the best and only certain gms i remedy ever discovered eZ 
for preserving, strengthening, ra ee : , beautifying, or restoring the d 
HAIN, WHISKERS, "”(@@ee7 gees OR MOUSTACHES, 
~/ and preventing them turning grey. oe Re Gass For childron it is invaluable, as it 
forms the bisis of a magnificent : 4 ae -} head of barr, prevents baldness in 
matare age, aud obviates the use of . dyes and poisonous restoratives 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The most Perfect, Simple, and Durable Machines known. 


PRIGES REDUCE TREADLE MACHINE from £5 10s. 
Same as hitherto sold at £6 6s. 
The New Straight Needle Rotary-Hook Sewing Machines, adapted to all kinds 
of Work, from the Lightest to the Heaviest, and for stitching Leather, from £8, 
z Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Wuee ter & Wirson the only Sewing Machine Co. honoured 
with THREE Awards—THREE Medals of Merit, and 
THREE Diplomas of Honour. 





. Every Machine manufactured by Wheeler & Wilson has the above Trade 
<A MS Mark affized. Prospectuses, §c., sent post free. 


21, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, LONDON. 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CentraL Depot: 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Brancugs—BIRMINGHAM, Stephenson-place ; BRISTOL, 50, Victoria-street ; PLYMOUTH, 198, Union-street ; EXETER, 
London-inn-square ; CARDIFF, 16, St. Mary-street ; NORWIOH, 45, London-street ; NOTTINGHAM, 16, Lister-gate; 
SHEFFIELD, 126, Barker’s-pool; NEWCASTLE, West Grainger-street; MANCHESTER, 131, Market-street ; 
LEEDS, 41, Commercial-street ; YORK. 27, Coney-street ; BRADFORD, 57, Tyrrel-street ; BLACKBURN, 50, Church- 
street ; DUDLEY, 175, High-street ; STROUD, John-street ; EDINBURGH, 99, Princes-street ; GLASGOW, 71, Union- 
street ; DUBLIN, 1, 8t. Steph .n’s-green ; BELFAST, 63, High-street ; TAUNTON, 2, High-street. 












































. Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent. Convulsions. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, I. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Feeding, 


Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 
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Is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, re- 
quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of C0 UJ GH S ASTH MA 
Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or BR ON C r IT r S ‘ 


in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 
Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 








W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous" 
Sold everywhere. maladies as 


- KEATINC’S 
COUGH LOZENCES. 


—— Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 


_CLARKE’S” 














BLOOD MIXTURE. 














Is eaeeented to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from | MORSON’S 
wi ver cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 

kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all | ° ded 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Highly recommende 


Proprietor, : by the Medical. " 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Profession. Re ne 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. go. Name on ae “——s 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. Scibain Pm 
, 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A Botanical Preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scor- | 

butic Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and 
irritability of the Skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; | GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | rryHE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 

clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasti- | relieved and cured in a few: days by that celebrated 

city to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency | medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

to the complexion that no other known preparation has | They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 

accomplished, and is recommended in preference to any | certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

other by the Medical Profession. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

EsTABLISHED 120 YEARS. 

Sold by all Chenvists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. | 


2s.; and as Powder, in 
l.-ounce Bottles, 5s. each. 
Sold by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 
MORSON & SOW, 
Southampton Row, Russell-Square, London, 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


) HIS excellent. Family Medicine is the most effective 
H 0 LLOWAY S P| LL S | remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
| Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
. | | Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and | For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so ve revalent, Depression © 
BOWELS, A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A/ Sririts, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | bloom to the complexion. 
Complaints incidental to Females. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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10, SovurHampron Street, STRAND : January 1st, 1877. 


SAMUEL 


TINSLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE 
RULE OF IsLAM. By ARCHIBALD J. DUNN. 1 vol. 


TRAVELS WEST. By WILLIAM 


MINTON. Large post 8vo. Price 12s. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE: a Novel. 


By the Rev. C. GILLMOR, M.A, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER THE 
LAST FIVE SULTANS OF TURKEY: being the Ex- 
periences during Fifty Years of Mr: Consul-General 
BARKER. Edited, with Remarks to the Present Day, 
by his Son, EDWARD B. B. BARKER, Her Majesty’s 
Consul. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

See Review in The Times, December 12, 1876. 


NOTICE.—THE BOY'S BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

Now ready, in one very handsome volume, with a number 
of graphic Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. post free, and 
of all Booksellers. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM 


HANSON; or, Brave Endeavours to achieve Success: 
a Story for Boys. By FRITH GARSIDE, M.A. 
From the Author's Preface: —‘‘ The aim of this little history 


is to incite to honesty, kindness, generosity, and bravery of | 


character: and, though the road to success is sorely beset 
with thorns and briars, repeated disappointments, and 
heart-sickening trials—a truth which has received abundant 
illustration in THE ADVENTURES OF TOM HANSON— 
yet the author truste his youthful readers will observe that 
even such obstacles may be overcome, and that brave en- 


deavours, honestly and perseveringly carried out, will never 


fail to win them golden treasures.” 


ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and 


FOUND: a Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. 
NASH. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Priceés, 

**In ‘ Rosie and Hugh’ we have all the elements of fiction 
presented in the best possible form to attract boys and girls. 
Wholesome, pure, lively, with here and there a dash of 
humour, the book is certain to be a favourite with both 
parents and children. A cheerful, clever work.”— 
Morning Post. 


AS THE SHADOWS FALL: a 
Novel. By J. EDWARD MUDDOCK, Author of “‘A 
Wingless Angel,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

“Tt is exceedingly interesting, and many of the deserip- 
tions, such as the burning of the circus and the escape of 
the wild beasts in the Russian village, quite thrilling.”— 
Academy. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, 


and SKETCHES from the GERMAN of ELISE POLKA. 
Second Series. Translated by MARY P. MAUDSLAY. 
(Uniform with the First Series, which may also be had 
at the same price.) 1 vol. crown 8yo. Price 7s. 6d. 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By“VAGA- 


BOND.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE: a Novel. 


By BEATRICE YORKE. 3 vols. Price 31s. 6d. 


LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. 


By ANGUS COMYN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE 


PRAISED: a Novel. 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


By HILDA REAY. 1 vol. crown 


CLARA PONSONBY: a Novel. 


By ROBERT BEVERIDGE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d. 


LIFE ouT OF DEATH: a Ro- 


MANCE. 3vols. Price 31s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in wrapper, price 1s., post free, 


and of all Booksell ers. 
THE OLD TABLE: a Christmas 


Story for the Young. 


“ANY WOMAN WILL DO. FOR 


A MAN:” a Warning to those about to Marry. In 
wrapper, 6d., post free. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. — The 
Doctrine of the Everlasting Torment of the Wicked 
— to be Unscriptural. In wrapper, price 1s., post 
ree. 


THE IRISH COLLAPSE; or, Three 
Months of Home Rule ; Vision of Confusion. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the 
+ genaaae for DONNYBROOK. In wrapper, 1s., post 
ree. 


EPITAPHIANA: or, The Curiosities 


of Churchyard Literature: being a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction. By W. 
FAIRLEY. Crown Sve, cloth, post free, 5s. 


THE RITUALIST’S PROGRESS : 


a Sketch of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. 
Septimus Alban, Member of the E. C. U., Vicar of 
8. Alicia, Sloperton. By A.B.WILDERED, Parishioner. 
FBep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


RIDING OUT THE GALE: a 


Novel. By ANNETTE LYSTER, 3vols. Price 31s. 6d, 


THE SEARCH FOR A HEART: a 


Novel. By JOHN ALEXANDER. 3 vols. Price 31s. 6d. 


DONE. IN THE DARE: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
Price 31s. 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. By Elizabeth 


GLAISTER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


MAR’'S WHITE WITCH: a Novel. 


By GERTRUDE DOUGLAS, Author of *‘ Brown as a 
Berry,” &c. 3 vols. Price SIs. 6d. 


CAN THE HEART BE RULED? 


a Novel. By Professor JOHN RODA. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


THERESE HENNES, and Her 


MUSICAL EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By 
her FATHER. Translated frem the German by H. MAN- 
HEIMER. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


SIBYLLE’S STORY. By OCTAVE 
FEUILLET. Translated by MARGARET WATSON. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d, 


A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. By 


“WEST SOMERSET.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 


London : SAMUEE TINSERY, 10, p Bouthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 


GLASS SHADES. 
Ey TABLE GLASS 
G xoRTICULTURAL | GLASS, 
WINDOW GLASS. 
GLASS FLOWER V ASES| 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. 
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Stained and Painted Glass 


FOR MEMORIAL AND D OTHE R WINDOWS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 
89, HAIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


First-Class Medals to MAW & Co., International Exhibition of 1862 ; | 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 











combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and r+ for | kind of floor and wall ee, ty may be 
seen also at Maw Co.’s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, ohn 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 456, West 
Strand. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 
Crescent. 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


The Subscribers will deliver FREE aT ANY RAILWAY 
STATION In EnGuanp their finest selections of 
OLD DUBLIN, at £6 Gs. per Case of 3 doz. or 6 gals., or 
OLD CORE, at £6 Os. 
on receipt of P.O. Order, or on being furnished with a 
respectable reference in London. 





JOHN REARDEN & SONS, 
IRISH WHISKY FACTORS, 
Great George’s Street, and Lancaster Quay, 


CORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1835, 





PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 





| aoop for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMAOH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

| GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 


| GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
| GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from a 


disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or 
LIVER. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s, 6d. each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 Stamps from 


PAGE D. WOODCOCE, 
“LINCOLN HOUSE,” ST. FAITH’S, NORWICH. 





Second Edition. Price 5s. 
Published by Adams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, London. 


SHORN RELICS. 


“This little volume contains much cleverness and some 
poetry.”—British Quarterly Review, October, 1867. 


** His best characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured 
satire,”—Atheneum, July 13th, 1867. 


** Well worthy of publication and preservation.” — Manchester 
Guardian, February 26th, 1868. 


‘This volume is a literary curiosity.”-—Public Opinion, May 
4th, 1867 


** Like the works of Father Prout.”—Sunday Times, May 5th, 
1867. 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


B MOHD EHR, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 
ALI GOonDsS WARRANTED. 


EASY TERMS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





248, 249, & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Biography. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 








“ LEARNED, Cuarty, Uservu.”—Athencewm. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. L, I., and III. 
FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the 


following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas Lord Lyttelton—The 
Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament — Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “‘ History of the Reformation "—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England 
in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution 
of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hanser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 





William Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. 

Rowan — George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh — 

Matthew Smith, the first principal of Brasenose College, 

+ mon lliammeaes Sayers, the Caricaturist — Jeremiah 
orrox. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘ L’Allegro”"—Unpublished Letter of ue. | 
caulay —‘‘ Histoire des Médecines Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes ”"—FEarle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—“ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’ Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi | 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—“‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- | 
gress ”"—Development of the Press, —— oe 


written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: “‘ The Book.” 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— ' 
Eggs and Drunkenness — Evil Eye— Jewish Super- 
stitions—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown | 
on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. | 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—* The Irish | 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘‘ Lost 
Leader ’’—The Lord Chamberlain's Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. —Goethe— 


Philology. 


Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody ’—Spurring — Nor 
for Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— 
Surrey Provincialisms—Q imalis—S. v. Z.— 
English Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham 
—The Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel— Yeux 
—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddon gate 
—Shakspeare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
—The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F. E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—the Templars and Hospitallers. 


Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day : Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


| Ecclesiastical Matters. 


Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Gariands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
—Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service 
Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuth- 
bert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter 
—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic 
Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens 
—Fasting Communion in the Church of England—The 
Title of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate— 
“* Defender of the Faith ’’—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit”—‘‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


—The Seven | To phy. 


States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottis! istory 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Ken- 
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DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. 


BY DUTTON COOK, = 
AUTHOR OF “‘ YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE,” * HOBSON'S 
cHoics,” &, &c, 
anaintiiioaiions 
BOOK I. THE NARRATIVE OF BASIL DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER X. A PATRIOT. 


We followed him into his house. It was 
a poorly-furnished place—neglected, very 
much out of repair; the carpet, thread- 
bare and gritty’; the wall-paper, soiled, 
stained," and ragged. Some few engrav- 
ings of small size, in black frames, hung 





ij} here and there; portraits of Cromwell, 
* Danton, Mirabeau, Emmett the Irish 
A patriot, and other worthies, whom I did 
? not immediately recognise, with, over the 


mantelpiece, a fac simile of the warrant for 


' the execution of Charles the First. A 


large leaden inkstand stood in the middle 
of the table; the floor was littered with 
newspapers, and with fragments and cut- 
tings of newspapers. 

Mr. Grisdale motioned us to be seated. 
His chairs were of a homely, wooden-seated 
sort. We drew them to the table. Pre- 
sently Lina brought in a tea-tray, with 
cups and saucers. 

“ You'll take some tea, Mr. Doubleday ? 
This is not a very hospitable house, for 
good reasons ; but we can offer a friend a 
cup of tea—a good cup of tea. I drink 
nothing else. I’ve been a total-abstainer 
for many years. But I must own I’m for 
ever drinking tea. Lina grows tired some- 
times of filling my cup for me.” 

Presently he produced a little black- 
shade portrait, enclosed in a leathern 
case. 

“It’s but a poor thing,” he said, “ the 
work of an amateur; still it was like him. 
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Certainly it had a look of him. A fine 
fellow, a very handsome gentleman to my 
thinking. It was cut out with scissors—in 
five minutes—by a lad in the book-bindin 
trade, who had a knack of taking like- 
nesses in that fashion. But I value it; 
it’s all we’ve got in the way of a portrait 
of poor Don Leon, little Lina’s father.” 

1 examined the silhouette of Don Leon ; 
I noted that his face was of classic form, 
that he had worn a moustache, a thing 
then rare in England, except on the upper 
lips of the cavalry, of a few artists, and of 
swindlers. 

“He fell in love with my poor girl 
Betsey, and she fell in love with him. She 
was a pretty girl enough in those times ; 


an ‘ English blush-rosebud’ he called her. 
| She took after her mother, I need not say. 
| Bless you, there wasn’t the faintest trace 
|of my ugliness to be seen in her sweet 


little face,” said Mr. Grisdale simply. 
“ But she was like me in heart. She was 
devoted to the good cause; she longed for 
the spread of liberty—for the emancipation 
of the world. They were married at the 
old church close by—St. Pancras—and 
afterwards at the Sardinian Chapel. 

‘**He was of the best blood in Spain. I 
was—as I told him—a mere nobody, 
sprung from nowhere. Progenitors, I 
presumed I had, because that was usually 
the case; but I knew nothing about them, 
cared nothing about them, wanted to 
know nothing about them. Don Leon 
laughed, and shook hands with me. It 
was enough for him, he said, that I had 
been kind to him, that I was honest and 
true; those were his words; and that I was 
my Betsey’s father. He was poor, of 
course; we were alike in that. If any- 
thing, I had the advantage of him there. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Conducted by 





For I had, for the moment, a roof over my 
head, and I could ask him to share its 
shelter. He gained what money he could 
by teaching Spanish, the guitar, singing; 
and’ fencing. He did not lack skill or 
good will, but. it} was not so easy to find 
pupils for him. We had so many of his 
fellow-countrymen over here in like case, 
just’ then: But he did not starve—be sure 
of that. He loved England; he reckoned 
ita land of freedom, not knowing so much 
about it asI did. It’s true we hadn’t a 
Charles the Tenth ruling over us, and try- 
ing to ride rough-shod over us—we were 
spared that. All the same we had, as we 
have still, our trials, and our troubles, our 
oppressions, and hardships; one law for 
the rich and another for the poor; down- 
trodden masses, and a tyrannous, and 
selfish, and heartless upper class, and 
various other matters hard to bear—very 
hard to bear—such as poor Englishmen 
know only too well, and foreigners can’t 
be expected to understand at all. 

“Well, he loved England, and he loved 
Englishmen ; but he also loved Spain; he 
had her cause warmly at heart; and he 
was the friend of Torrijos,as Isaid. You 
know the story of the expedition—pre- 
mature, ill-planned, ill-formed, ill-fated! 
And yet there seemed about it, neverthe- 
less, something of a hope that it might 
succeed. Not that I think Torrijos ever 
really permitted himself to hope. He 
carried a look of doom in his face. He 
did not repine, he did not shrink or hesi- 
tate, no—not for a moment. He knew 
what he was going to do, none knew it so 
well. He was about to die for his country. 
A sacrifice was necessary. It behoves men 
sometimes to lay down their lives, if only 
to place their convictions beyond question, 
enduringly upon record, to remind the 
world that causes exist for which it is 
worth while to die. He did not altogether 
throw away his life. The cause was helped 
onward by his death; men’s pulses beat 
the quicker and the firmer for it; he 
had given them a new motive for action. 
Liberty grows the stronger for being 
watered by the blood of its martyrs. 

“Yes, there was something of hope. 
A band of good, true men—few, but com- 
pact, resolute, and well-equipped, armed 
and inflamed by one common object, the 
liberation of their country—were to land 
in Southern Spain, among welcoming 
friends, to advance the flag of freedom, and 
bid the nation rise against, and fling to 
earth, the cruel tyrant, its oppressor. Was 





success wholly impossible? Well, they 
failed: Our Governmenthere, always eager 
to befriend. despotism, to hinder liberty, 

w wondrous active, seized our ship in 
the Thames, and made prisoners: of all on 
board. Still the enterprise was-not aban- 
doned. Torrijos and his friends; myself 
among them, were at Deal. It was neces- 
sary to be careful. There were those 
about willing and eager to arrest us. We 
crossed to St. Valery by night in fishing- 
smacks—in open boats—as we could. For 
my part I would have swum across, or 
tried to, if no other way had’ beer left 
open tome. Our arms were lost to us; 
they had been left on board ship, and they 
fell a prey to the myrmidons of injustice ; 
of money we had little left, we had ex- 


pended all we could spare in buying the’ 


arms: and ammunition, of which we had 
been so cruelly deprived. But in deter- 
mination, in high resolve to do our utmost 
against the tyrant, we did not fail. We 
made our way through France one by one. 
We met at Gibraltar, some sixty of the 
band, Spanish for the most part, with 
two or three Englishmen. I’m always 
glad to think that, whenever there’s a 
blow to be struck for the cause of liberty, 
you'll surely find an Englishman playing 
his part in the encounter. 

“It was nothing to me, you'll say. It 
was no business of mine. There was 
enough and more than enough for an 
Englishman to do at home in the way of 
setting his house in order, and promoting 
freedom and justice. Very likely. Still 
I loved Torrijos. Leon was my son. Their 
cause was mine. And, to tell the truth, I 
can’t keep my hands down when there’s 
fighting going on. I should have remem- 
bered that 1 am better suited to serve 
under Captain Pen, than Captain Sword. 
For I’m small, as you see; aud weakly, as 
you may judge. I’ve led an indoor life, 
cramped over a desk, or a case of type; 
I’ve no muscles worth speaking of, and 
my stamina’s but a poor business. If 
my arms and legs were but as stout and 
sturdy as my heart and soul, I should be 
avery champion. As itis, I’m avery poor 
creature.” 

It was quite touching to see Mr. 
Grisdale sadly surveying his small figure, 
glancing pitifully at his puny limbs and 
scarcely perceptible muscles. 

“Well—you can guess the end. My 
health broke down. The fatigue and 
excitement were too much for me. Fever 
seized upon me and laid me low. I could 
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not stir hand or foot. I was left almost 
for dead in Gibraltar. It was hard, you 
can’t think how very hard, it was to bear. 
My friends went forth to strike their blow, 
and to perish. They had been cruelly 
deceived—spies hung about them—traitors 
were for ever beside them. The people 
dared not join them, or show them the least 
encouragement or countenance. Soldiers 
and citizens alike held aloof. Time was 
lost in waiting, and hoping for the oppor- 
tunity that did not, that could not come. 
It was too late to advance, too late to 
retreat. Want of men, want of money, 
of arms, of bread—all this was keenly felt. 
Then came the last mad venture; it was 
necessary to do something, if it was 
only to die. Warned to quit the lines 
of Gibraltar within twenty-four hours, 
Torrijos and his little band of fifty hired 
two small fishing-boats, and set sail for 
Malaga. Of course the unhappy project 
was known, and betrayed to the authorities, 
almost before it had been decided upon. 
There is always a Judas in every com- 
bination of men. He is not an individual, 
he is a species. The Spanish guard- 
ships at once cut off the retreat of the 
patriots, and gave chase to them. It was 
not possible to reach Malaga. To prevent 
capture at sea, Torrijos runs his little 
vessels ashore at Fuengirola. He is scarcely 
able to disembark and make for the open 
country, when his pursuers are upon his 
heels, seizing upon his boats. He is sur- 
rounded by foes and perils; the coast is 
alive with troops. He takes refuge in a 
farmhouse ; his fate is now a question of 
hours only, of minutes. His place of refuge 
is encircled, beleaguered by superior forces; 
there is but a barricaded door between 
him and an opposing army. What could 
resistance avail? Nothing, of course— 
and yet I would he had resisted. He 
hoped to save life, however. Not his 
own—that he knew was forfeit; but he 
thought some mercy might have been 
shown to his faithful band of friends. 
Not so. All were carried prisoners fo 
Malaga. Then, military execution in the 
public square, massacre rather; files of 
fusiliers point their guns — not a soul 
escapes. There was an end of poor 
Torrijos—the true, the brave, the noble’; 
an end too of my son Leon—the poor dear 
lad! ‘There were a dozen bullets in his 
body, so they told me afterwards, but his 
face as he fell wore his own old winsome 
smile. My poor girl’s husband, my poor 
little Lina’s father! And there was an end 





for a while of the good cause; but only 
for a while—a good cause survives always, 
though tyranny, and cruelty, and des- 
potism wreak their worst. I was lying 
helpless, chained to the rock of Gibraltar, 
like another Prometheus, on a small scale,” 
he added, with a rueful smile; “and yet 
in any case I could have done nothing to 
aid my friends. I could only have died 
with them. It’s better as it is, perhaps. 
For I had my poor girl Betsey to see to— 
for a little while only. Poor Leon’s death- 
warrant was hers also. She never held 
up her head again after that. The blood 
went from her face when she first learnt 
the bad news, and never came back again. 
She died in my arms, leaving me her little 
one to look after, and help, protect, and 
cherish, in the best way I could. My own 
darling little Lina ! 

“T’ve wearied you, Mr. Doubleday, but 
that’s my story, and the story of little 
Lina’s father. And now you'll take some 
more tea. Lina, my dear, fill Mr. Double- 
day’s cup.” 


“* NUMBER ONE, BELVIDERE- 
PLACE.” 


WE all grew very fond of Mr. Grisdale. 
He was eccentric, perhaps ; he was troubled 
with sundry small vanities and weaknesses; 
and as a politician he was mistaken, no 
doubt, in many respects; but his sincerity 
was quite unquestionable. He was per- 
fectly single-hearted, honest, and true. 
And he had undergone many sacrifices on 
account of his opinions. We laughed at 
him, a little, it might be; Nick thought 
many of his sentiments decidedly low; but 
still we liked him very much. We often 
visited him, to be regaled with numerous 
cups of tea. And we tried to be of use to 
him on what he called his “ making-up 
days,” when he prepared to publish a new 
number of The Star of Hope. On such 
occasions he always appeared in his shirt- 
sleeves, and was very busy, now with pen 
and ink, now with a huge pair of scissors, 
and anon with an ample paste-pot. The 
floor was strewn with slips and scraps of 
paper, refuse materials of Mr. Grisdale’s 
journal. Lina also rendered important 
assistance; she had become quite expert 
in the business. Her grandfather used to 
speak of her admiringly as his sub-editor. 
She was very happy in selecting, from 
other publications, the little paragraphs 
headed “Mysterious Occurrence,” “A Nar- 
row Escape,” “Curious if True,” &., 
which are of value in completing the 
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columns, and filling up the odd corners 
of a newspaper. We had often very merry 
meetings on those “ making-up days,” 
although Mr. Grisdale was usually then 
in a very excited frame of mind, moved 
about impetuously, and spoke at the top 
of his voice. He always looked forward 
to every number of his journal affecting 
the public powerfully; he counted upon 
the ministers of the day shivering in their 
shoes; his enemies, the bishops, toppling 
from their seats in Parliament; and, 
generally, upon the great advance of the 
cause he championed. But I cannot say 
I think the world was the better or the 
worse, or was, indeed, moved or mended 
in any degree, by reason of The Star of 
Hope, and the exertions of its editor and 
proprietor. 

It was not long after the formation of 
our acquaintance with Mr. Grisdale, that 
an event occurred that seriously concerned 
our family. 

The weather was sultry. It was necessary 
to open wide all doors and windows to obtain 
as much air as possible. Somers-town was 
felt to be a confined and close neighbour- 
hood at most times; in the dog-days it was 
especially trying, was indeed scarcely bear- 
able; it was so hot,so unsavoury,so deficient 
in freshness and wholesomeness. 

Wewere standing on thefront doorstep, as 
the custom of the street was while the warm 
weather lasted. And there was another 
object bringing us from within the house. 
A balloon had ascended from White Con- 
duit House and Gardens, a favourite place 
of entertainment in those days, situate on 
the brow of Pentonville-hill. The silken 
distended ball glowed a copper red, banded 
with yellow, as, soaring among the clouds, 
it caught the light of the sinking sun. 

We gazed admiringly at the balloon, 
shielding our eyes with our hands, and 
were occupied with the spectacle. Just 
then two strangers availed themselves of 
the opportunity to address my father— 
two rather shabby strangers, one of them 
wearing top-boots and a low-crowned hat, 
like a hackney-coachman. 

The stranger in the top-boots whispered 
my father—he started, his face fell, he 
trembled alittle. It was not clear to me at 
the moment what had happened. 

“T must leave you, my dear boys,” he 
said tous. ‘I have business—important 
business with these—these gentlemen.” 

I surveyed them, and decided that this 
description of the strangers was far too 
flattering. 





“You must manage as well as you can 
in my absence. I have the greatest confi- 
dence in you. I hope only to be away for 
a day or two, not more than that. But I 
may be obliged to go into the country, 
where I shall probably secure an important 
commission. You shall certainly hear from 
me, almost immediately. Now, you'll be- 
have well, you promise me that, and you 
won't be frightened, there’s dear boys.” 

He stooped down and kissed us; his 
voice had quavered a little as he spoke. 
It was this, I think, that frightened us much 
more than anything he had said, or that 
we had seen. For I must admit that I was 
frightened, and there was certainly a per- 
plexed look on Nick’s face. 

One of the strangers remained lounging 
against a neighbouring lamp-post. 
other accompanied my father into the 
house, following him about from room 
to room likea dog. He packed up some few 
clothes in a carpet-bag. He spoke to Norah, 
the cook, and gave her certain directions, 
and a small sum of money. I remember 
that he also slipped half-crowns into the 
palms of Nick and myself. He then pre- 
pared to depart with his visitor. 

“Get a coach, Isaac,” said the man in 
the top-boots to his associate ; “‘ we may as 
well do the thing gin-teel.” 

I gazed at the man called Isaac, and 
found his face familiar to me. He was, in 
truth, the ‘Uncle Isaac” who had been 
introduced to us, and who had taken pos- 
session of our goods and chattels, when we 
were resident in The Polygon. But, ap- 
parently, he had forgotten the fact that we 
had ever met before. No sign of recogni- 
tion passed between him and my father. 
He had not changed much, save that he 
looked a trifle older, more shabby and 
soiled; his hair was grizzled, and, if pos- 
sible, his nose was larger and more hooked 
than ever. 

Mr. Grisdale appeared suddenly, and 
understood the position of things at a 
glance. He thought lightly of it; it was, 
to his thinking, something adventurous, 
and, therefore, attractive and enjoyable. 

We gathered from his words that my 
father was arrested, and was about to be 
locked up. 

“A prison!” said Mr. Grisdale. “ It’s 
a mere way of speaking. What does it 
matter? Raleigh was a prisoner; so was 
Galileo ; so was Cervantes; so was Bacon; 
so was Bunyan. Our greatest men have 
been prisoners. I’m but an inferior crea- 
ture; but even I have been cribbed, 
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cabined, and confined in a jail, for debt, 
for libel, and for what an idiotic Legisla- 
ture has been pleased to term ‘seditious 
utterance!’ I was locked up. I was let 
out again in due season. And here I 
am, just the man I ever was; not in the 
slightest degree marred or mended by my 
terms of durance. And so it will be with 
you, my dear sir. Look upon it as change 
of air and scene. Try and fancy that it 
has been prescribed to you by your medical 
attendant; and that you'll come back to 
us all the better for the change.” 

“Tt will be but for a day or two—for a 
week at the outside.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Mr. Gris- 
dale, though not, I think, fully convinced 
that things would happen quite as my 
father anticipated. ‘ You’ll be restored to 
us—almost immediately.” 

“And if, meanwhile, you could give an 
eye, now and then, to these lads——” 

“They shall have my every attention ; 
they shall be to me as my own children. 
Do not have the slightest doubt or anxiety 
on that score. And if it should so chance, 
as it does sometimes chance in cases of 
this kind, that you should find yourself 
detained longer than you expect——well, 
I'll bring the lads to see you. We'll come 
and spend the day with you. Bless you, 
I know the way! And don’t think of it 
as@ prison. Call it a college, or a private 
villa residence—‘ Number One, Belvidere- 


place.’ Don’t think of yourself as a 
prisoner. You're a collegian; that’s what 
they call themselves over there. Good- 


bye, Mr. Doubleday. God bless you, sir! 
Have no fear, and keep your heart up.” 

And so my father was carried away 
from us to the debtors’ prison, known as 
The Bench. 

My father had, on former occasions, 
been taken from his home by reason of his 
indebtedness, as we very well knew. But 
there seemed to be something more than 
usually serious about his present arrest. 
Perhaps we thought the more gravely of 
the matter than we had been wont to do, 
in that we were now older—gradually 
approaching that indistinct period known 
as years of discretion. 

We passed rather a dismal evening. 
Mr. Grisdale, after sitting with us for an 
hour or so, endeavouring to console us 
with his spirited narrative of the many 
eminent prisoners with whom he had been 
acquainted, or of whom he had read, was 
compelled to leave us; he had, it ap- 
peared, to attend a lodge or committee- 





meeting of some mysterious society with 
which he was connected. After his de- 
parture, we amused ourselves, as best we 
could, with a soiled and imperfect pack of 
cards. But we were certainly rather de- 
pressed, though we endeavoured to put as 
good a face upon the matter as we could. 
And we assured each other, over and over 
again, that my father would be released 
from captivity very shortly. 

This arrest, however, differed from 
former arrests in this particular—he had 
been conveyed straightway to prison. 
There had been no halting this time at 
any of those half-way houses on the 
road to confinement, commonly known as 
“sponging-houses ” in those days. 

Nick’s view of the situation was eminently 
practical. His reading was not extensive ; 
but he was well acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of Jack Sheppard’s escape from 
Newgate; how, with the aid only of a 
rusty nail and an iron bar, he had picked 
locks, broken through barriers, climbed 
walls, and surmounted all sorts of ob- 
stacles. Nick was of opinion that my 
father might quit The Bench, much after 
the manner of that distinguished burglar’s 
breaking loose from his prison. And he 
meditated conveying into The Bench a 
loaf of bread with a file concealed in its 
crumb, and considered the feasibility of 
hiding a rope-ladder among my father’s 
clean shirts. 





PILCHARD CATCHING AT THE 
LAND’S END. 

Sennen Cove is the westernmost village 
in England. 

Up over cliff, half a mile inland, stretches 
long, gray, wind-swept Sennen “church- 
town,” with its substantial cottages, their 
thatch fastened down, Irish fashion, with 
straw ropes, sometimes additionally secured 
with a row of big stones, and its little 
fields surrounded with cyclopean wails 
built of the huge granite blocks dag out in 
making “improvements.” Farther to the 
south-west stand the Trinity House build- 
ings; the Land’s End Hotel, closed in 
winter; and “the first and last cottage 
in England,” where photographs and 
minerals—the latter not found: on the 
spot but in the mines of neighbouring 
St. Just—are sold, and where travellers 
can in summer-time reckon on a boiled 
egg and bread and butter. Except these, 
there are no human habitations between 
Sennen Cove and Newfoundland. 
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For two years the “ Covers” have been 
out of lack. Last year the pilchards seemed 
to have deserted Whitsand Bay, as wholly 
as the ungrateful herrings deserted north- 
west Donegal immediately after the grand 
curing-houses, now covered with sand, were 
set up on Rutland Island, in consequence 
of the enormous takes of a century ago. 
This season, though there had been fish 
going by all the season, they had hitherto 
kept so far out to sea that there was no 
chance of shooting the seine; and, there- 
fore, as there are no “ driving boats” in 
the Cove, and the pilchards, unlike the 
mackerel, never take a bait, the fisher- 
men were perforce idle. 

Happily there have of late been good 
takes of big fish—hake, pollack of both 
kinds, and, above all, conger—so much 
valued when “ powdered” and dried as 
winter meat for the cottager. 

But a take of pilchards is profitable, as 
we shall see, to others beside the fisher- 
men ; and, early in November, the “ huers” 
gave the long-looked-for signal by waving 
their “bushes,” the boats put out, and the 
seines were thrown without any misad- 
venture. 

We say seines; for, even in so small a 
place as Sennen Cove, the Cornish motto 
“one and all” keeps up its lucus a non 
lucendo character. There are two parties, 
the Covers, or “ poor men,” and a Com- 
pany, chiefly well-to-do St. Justers, who 
vex their rivals’ souls by using a small 
steam-launch, which is said to frighten 
away the fish, before the other party can 
shoot their seine. However, the two have 
not yet come to blows, as the different 
seine-parties sometimes do (or did) at St. 
Ives; and on this last occasion both had 
tolerable success. 

At such times the Cove is always well 
worth a visit. As I saw it, on the 7th of 
November, it was charming. The mellow 
sun made Whitsand Bay as rich in colour 
as a bit of the Mediterranean coast; 
while even the up-country landsmen could 
not fail to notice the metallic sheen of 
the water as the fish came in—it looks 
red when they are farther out—and the 
attendant flocks of white gulls, who 
were doing a little fishing on their 
own account. The sea was as calm as 
a mirror, the light land-wind from the 
south-east giving crispness to the air, 
without ruffling the lake-like surface 
of the bay. The granite cliffs looked 
rosy, as they always do when there is any 
sun at all; and the “raised beaches” 








could be traced all the way to Cape Corn- 
wall. Even the mean little village was 
transfigured, its sprawling hydrangeas and 
huge fuchsias looking as if they belonged 
to luxuriant cottage-gardens, instead of 
standing in bare neglected courts full of 
fish-offal. Thanks to the twenty-eight 
rainy days of last September, there was 
actually a field of oats still in cock, 
helping out the delusion that it was early 
autumn and not winter, and fulfilling the 
old rhyme— 

When the corn is in the shock, 

Then the fish are on the rock. 

The seine is a very large net, with a 
smaller mesh than the drift net; the 
object being not to catch the pilchard by 
the gills as he is trying to draw back his 
head, after having incautiously pushed it 
through, but to enclose the “school” 
bodily, forming a circle round it in shallow 
water, the net being deep and heavily 
weighted. That the seine may be shot suc- 
cessfully the bottom must be clear of rocks, 
which would lift up part of it and leave an 
outlet for the fish; and the circle must be 
completed before the shoal has moved on 
too far. If these two requirements are 
fulfilled, and the weather keeps calm, a 
good large take (say about one thousand 
hogsheads per seine) may be secured. After 
this is done, the “tucking” begins. The 
seine is moored, and at low water the 
“tuck net,” brought in a small boat, which 
passes freely across the corks and inside 
the circle, is dipped down and drawn up 
full. From it the boats are filled. As 
boat after boat pulls ashore the rush is 
tremendous, for there are others waiting 
besides the wives and families of the 
fishermen. The cry of “Fish down to 
Sennen Cove!” has brought scores of boys 
and women, and miners off work; and, if 
the take is a large one, every spare pair of 
hands out of the neighbouring villages can 
make sure of getting something to do for 
the day, if not for longer. Boys and men 
plunge into the water, impatient to fill their 
“gurries” (hand-barrows), and to carry 
them up the long beach to the “fish- 
palace.” They are paid threepence or 
fourpence a turn; and both to them, and 
to the women and girls employed night 
and day in storing the pilchards “in 
bulk,” the money now gained is an im- 
portant addition to the miserable wages 
given to both sexes in the tin-mines. 
A “ palace ” full of pilchards, “in bulk,” 
is a strange sight. You scarcely see the 
salt in which they are bedded, or the tails 
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of the alternate layers; you only notice 
the grim-looking heads, open-mouthed, 
rising row above row almost to the roof, 
the highest layer being topped with 
heavily-weighted boards. Thus they lie 
for weeks, till the oil—sent to Bristol, says 
report, to be refined into cod-liver oil—is 
squeezed out; and then they are packed 
in hogsheads, some three thousand in each, 
ready for the Mediterranean market. Very 
Lenten fare they must be, these “‘fumados,” 
as the Spaniards call them—“ fair maids ” 
is the Cornish name —for the pilchard, 
though somewhat smaller than a herring, 
has more bones and very much coarser 
scales; but still there is a demand for 
them in Southern Europe, as there used 
to be for the Irish herring, in the days 
when those same Spaniards christened the 
O’Donnell “ king of fish.” A Cornishman 
rarely eats a “fair maid;” he eats his 
pilchards fresh—as fresh, i.e., as he can get 
them from the fish-jowters. Of course 
everyone employed, either in “ gurrying” 
or curing, takes home as many.as can be 
strung together on a string. Sometimes 
the housewife ‘“ marinates” them, as they 
do herrings in Lancashire ; and in that way 
they are delicious, if the scales are first 
thoroughly removed and the fish left long 
enough in the bay-leaf-flavoured pickle to 
dissolve the bones. Every family also salts 
down a number for winter use in a “buzza 
clomb” (brown earthenware pan).*At Meva- 
gissey they have been turning the smaller 
pilchards into “Cornish sardines,” which 
some Cornubians. patriotically pronounce 
better than the real Mediterranean delicacy. 

Two days later a much larger take was 
announced ; but it was a false alarm—the 
shoal turned out to be sprats; though why 
these toothsome little fish should not also be 
caught and cured I cannot imagine. And 
then the weather changed; it began to 
“draw to rain.” Winter this time has 
not come in as if usually does in West 
Cornwall, with wild gusty north-westers, 
and lightning, and storms of hail and 
sleet ; but with a mild but steady south- 
easter, which on Saturday suddenly sprang 
up into fierce violence, putting an end for 
some time to all the Covers’ hopes, and 
“tokening” us, who had been looking on at 
the curing, to rush round to the south coast 
and see the waves dashing up as high as the 
spires and battlements of Pardennick Point 
and Tol-pedn-Penwith, where the last 
Cornish chonghs were found some thirty 
yearsago. It wasa sight to be remembered, 
that sea, at high water on November 11th. 








Grandest at the two points named, be- 
cause there the granite cliffs are the 
grandest, it was glorious—despite the oc- 
casional bursts of blinding rain—the whole 
way along to Penzance. How it chafed 
and roared round Castle Treryn, which 
tourists call the Logan, not knowing that 
to “log” is Cornish for moving with an 
effort—‘‘the gate’s down on the log,” 
i.e., will want a push to open or shut it 
properly; Logan is a sham word; but 
then it has a Celtic look. These logging 
stones are found elsewhere; there is a fine 
one a little east of Pardennick; and I think 
the Derbyshire millstone grit can boast of 
several. How the sea rushed up into 
lovely Pemberth Cove! and seemed as if 
it was going to overwhelm low-lying St. 
Loy, usually so peaceful, where alone along 
this iron-bound coast do trees—Boskenna 
woods—make their way right down to the 
water’s edge. How it broke over the 
Penzance western beach, making us think, 
as we took our ease in Dingley’s Hotel 
and looked ont on Mount’s Bay, of 
Lucretius’s. suave mari magno, not with- 
out the hope that no unwary craft would 
get embayed, and then carried round to 
the cruel cliffs of Halzaphron or Mullion, 
where so many gallant ships have been 
dashed in pieces. The gale, however, was 
of short duration. Sunday was wet, in- 
deed, but as warm and windless as the 
previous day had been the reverse. “ Ten- 
der weather,” the natives call it; and it cer- 
tainly is just the weather to make every- 
one tender who comes under its influence. 
After a few days of it one gets to believe in 
Kingsley’s Ode to the North-East Wind, and 
to realise the languid feeling of The Duke 
in Twelfth Night, when he says: “ Oh, it 
came o’er my soul like the sweet south.” 
Everything seems to have “a dying fall;” 
you are quite unbraced ; and, if you have 
been sent to Penzance for your health, you 
anathematise the doctors who chose such 
a depressing climate for you. “‘ Sweet 
south” indeed; so it may be, when it 
“breathes upon a bank of violets;” but, 
charged as it is with all the vapours of the 
Bay of Biscay and the steamy warmth of the 
Gulf Stream, it does not commend itself to 
you as deserving the epithet. Yet, though 
depressing to the visitor—still more de- 
pressing to the sojourner who is in process 
of acclimatisation—the climate has not 
relaxed the energies of the natives. The 
average Cornishman is much more ener- 
getic than the average English peasant. 
At home he gets through a deal of work 
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on very little pay. From fifty shillings 
to three pounds a month, for working un- 
derground, would cause a rebellion in any 
other part of the kingdom. But far worse 
than the men’s wages are those of the 
girls and lads. Girls of nineteen to three- 
and-twenty should not be tin-washing at 
sixteen or eighteen shillingsa month. You 
can find boys, well on in their teens, who 
get only nine shillings a month—scarcely 
enough to pay for their shoes and clothes. 
There is little grumbling—the Cornish 
miner is “no striker.” He knows that 
tin is down very, very low, and that 
if he stood out for better pay the 
mines (which only just hold on as it is) 
would pretty soon be “knocked.” But, 
though they don’t grumble much, all 
who can do so get away. And it is 
then, when he is clear of Great Britain— 
for he doesn’t much care about going to 
the North of England, the food doesn’t 
suit him, nor the habits of the people— 
that the Cornishman’s energy comes out. 
In Pennsylvania, in Colorado, in Chili, in 
Queensland, in Adelaide, in New Zealand 
—all the world over—he is working hard, 
and, on the whole, doing well. He keeps 


from drink; and, therefore, all his hard 


work does not go for nothing, as is too 
often the case among miners at home and 
abroad. 

He gets better nourishment, too, than 
he did at home. No doubt he would eat 
pasties, and heavy-cake, and ‘‘ powdered ” 
ling, if he was within reach of them. Those 
are the flesh-pots after which his soul is 
always lusting. But since, in Australia, 
he is thousands of miles away from them, 
he accepts the wholesomer inevitable, and 
eats more mutton. You can eat anything 
if you are working in the open air. You 
may even wash it down with weak tea— 
well named “ warm water” by its Cornish 
drinkers. But in a mine, or a study, or an 
office, or a prison—for it is not maudlin 
sentiment that makes prison diet higher 
than that of workhouses—you ought to 
have food easy of digestion. Now conger 
is an excellent thing. I am rather sorry 
the Londoners are finding it out; for 
the price has gone up terribly the last six 
years. Ah, this railway; it will even make 
our blackberries dear. Two tons of them, 
I heard, were bought and sent off “up- 
wards ” this season. I would gladly dine on 
conger twice a week, sedentary as my life 
is. But conger, dried and salted to such a 
point that to make it eatable it must be 
boiled and boiled till there’s no goodness 





left in it, and “rusty ” withal from being 
kept too long, is quite another matter. It 
is distinctly bad food ; so is any fish treated 
in that way—sure, as the Norwegians 
find, to bring on skin disease. And that 
kind of fish is a great staple in West 
Cornwall. Yet you wil! find down there 
many fine men, aye, and more than the 
average of pretty girls. In good looks 
West Cornwall will compare favourably 
with any part of our island. The old St. 
Just woman was quite right who, when 
the Archeologicals came over this autumn, 
cried out: ‘* Come to show themselves, are 
’ee P «Well, I don’t think much of ’em. 
There’s a deal finer people to be seen in 
church-town any day.” True; but they’re 
not fine all the way through. The mild 
climate hinders “selection ;”” and so; while 
there is a percentage of sturdy, good-look- 
ing folks, the rest are “ very mean.” The 
average miner’s life is not much above 
thirty years; and a race that is so cut off 
in its prime cannot be thoroughly sound. 
The Cornishman wants his old wrestling 
and out-o’-door fan. When mining is over, 
he goes home, draws the water for his wife, 
while she’s “fitting his tea,” and then is off 
to meeting. Every night of the week “the 
praying men” crowd intothe reeking school- 
room, followed by women and children; for 
a children’s revival is not uncommon, and 
church clergymen are actually found to 
countenance such unwholesome excite- 
ment. There they stay, packed as close 
as pilchards “in bulk,” damp with rain 
when they went in, damper with “organic 
emanations” when they come out. And, 
the stuff they hear and say; the putting 
the devil in God’s place as disposer of 
things here below ; the shouting ; and the 
hysterical excitement, leading to so much 
after mischief! ‘‘ You may be poor, and 
clothed in rags, and live in a cottage, and 
have nothing but a salt pilchard for your 
dinner, but you'll go to heaven in a 
carriage and four; you will! you will! 
you will!” the voice being raised to a 
shriek at the end, while the listeners cried: 
“Glory!” “ Alleluia!” That was heard at 
a meeting not so very long ago; it is an 
extreme case, for few Cornishmen would 
so childishly transmogrify the prophet’s 
chariot of fire; but even if one as eloquent 
as Apollos were to talk to the people night 
after night in such rooms, it would be an 
unwholesome way of life. It is a pity the 
old games cannot be revived, without the 
drinking. They do wrestle in the eastern 
part of the county, and keep up a little 
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of the old Celtic ball-play (“ hurling ’’) as 
well. There too, for a wonder, they have 
been striking; or rather getting up a 
union, and by somewhat rough means 
compelling everybody to join. ‘Our bye- 
laws do say, if they won’t come out we 
must car’ mun out,” was the word, until 
“the outraged majesty of the law” carried 
off some of the ringleaders to hard labour. 
Poor fellows, they had been “cut” from 
half-a-crown to two shillings and three- 
pence a day, and, fearing a further reduc- 
tion, had united in self defence. They 
are not miners, but clay workers, digging 
out and “stamping ” and washing the de- 
composed felspar, which makes the fine 
white china. A Plymouth Quaker, John 
Cookworthy, found out, some ninety years 
ago, that this St. Austell clay is just the 
same as the Chinese kaolin. Well, big 
fortunes are made out of china—big 
enough, I should think, to let the day- 
worker have more than two shillings 
and threepence. But I was talking of 
.the miner, whose “gettings” are no better, 
considering that he works underground. 
If he got better wages, would he live 
better? I doubt it. His wife and 
daughters would spend it on clothes— 
they are fond of dress, these Cornish 
girls; or he would give it to the mission- 
aries. At little Sennen, the last missions’ 
collection in the Methodist chapel was 
fourteen pounds, while there is actually 
no school at all in the place, and the poor 
children are running wild about the lanes. 
Missions are good things in their way; 
but surely some of those fourteen pounds 
would have been better spent in educating 
the little Land’s End boys and girls. 

And now it may be news to some readers 
to hear what is the plan on ‘which the 
mines are worked. The Cornish miner is 
certainly not a journeyman, seeing that he 
does not work by the day but by the month. 
Moreover, he does not always work for 
wages, but on a system which is called 
“ working under tribute; ” i.e., he buys 
for the month a certain number of 
fathoms along one of the workings, 
agreeing to hand over a pre-arranged por- 
tion of his gains to the company, and being 
bound—whether he gains or not—to pay 
them for candles, repair of tools, and 
other charges. He thus becomes a sort 
of shareholder; and, in the old time, when 
things were not so much looked into, men 
sometimes made ten pounds, or even six- 
teen or twenty pounds a month. This 
could only happen when a lode, which 





had been narrow, suddenly widened out, 
forming what is called “a pocket,” or, 
more metaphorically still, one of the 
“plums,” or “eyes” of the mine. Moreoften 
“the stuff would turn against him,” and he 
would, perhaps, even bea loseratthemonth’s 
end. By such gambling gains a large part 
of St. Just, called “the New Downs,” 
was built. A number of men got a good 
deal of money out of Levant mine, several 
successive months bringing in exception- 
ally “‘ good gettings.” Whereupon a local 
speculator bought the freehold of a piece 
of moor sloping to the west of the “ church 
town,” and sold it ont in little lots. No 
doubt the men paid, in one way or another, 
a great deal for their little houses; but 
even so they did far better with their 
money than the Sheffield “ dead-smooth- 
filers” or the Burton coopers, who work 
three days a week and spend the rest in 
revel, do with theirs. They did not think 
of the drainage; but therein they only 
showed the same forgetfulness which thou- 
sands far their superiors in position, and, 
presumably, in intelligence, have shown 
and still show. 

Such gains have of late years been very 
rare; for the mine-captains are better 
geologists than they used to be, keeping 
the promising “sets” for wage-work, 
and so managing that a man’s gettings 
shall never exceed, and shall rarely rise 
to, seventy shillings a month. Indeed, in 
the present collapse of tin-mining, the men 
may be said to be sharers in the ill-luck 
but not in the occasional good-luck of 
the mines in which they work, and some of 
which have begun to do a roaring trade in 
arsenic, extracted from the hitherto useless 
mundic (pyrites). 

But I began with pilchards, and with 
pilchards I will end. They are own 
brothers to the herring, both belonging 
to genus clupea; what relation they are 
to sardines I know not, and Mr. Couch 
of Polperro, of whom we have heard 
already in ALL THE Year Rovunp,* is dead, 
and so I cannot ask him. The pilchards 
come from the south-west, and are 
always much smaller on the French and 
Spanish coasts than in our waters. I 
never knew till lately that the French 
between Brest and Belleisle have more 
than one thousand pilchard-boats at work, 
and “ cure’ —w half as iti again as 
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the Cornish men do. They use nothing but 
drift-nets; perhaps their coasts will not 
allow the seine to be shot; and they throw 
about Norway cod-roe to attract the shoals. 
Some say the fish have been deserting us 
because they are stinted of their food. The 
sea-lice (entomostraca) are what they are 
fondest of; and these are bred in the 
rotten sea-weed thrown up by storms. 
But this “ore-weed” is eagerly sought 
for as manure; to it—and to old rags— 
are due the Penzance broccoli and early 
potatoes. Nay, not content with what 
the wind sends, men go out at low tides 
and cut it off the rocks. So the pilchard 
is disappointed of its feast, and doesn’t 
come next year. So say the fishermen. 
Any how, pilchards are at five pounds 
a hogshead ; higher than they have ever 
been—save one year only, when they rose 
to six pounds eight shillings. About a 
quarter of a century ago were the years of 
great takes. In 1851, from a single seine, 
were landed the enormous number of five 
thousand six hundred hogsheads —say 
three thousand fish to the hogshead—a 
total of more than sixteen millions of 
living creatures; in 1853, almost as large 
a take is recorded. I amafraid there is not 
much chance at Sennen of any more for 
the year; for the second migration must be 
pretty well over.* The first migration, in 
July and August, seems to radiate from 
some spot in the deep water west of Scilly, 
as far as the Smalls on the Welsh coast; 
over to Waterford; to northern Spain, 
and north-west France; along the Bristol 
Channel, as far as Lundy Island; and along 
the English Channel to Start Point and 
Bigbury Bay. If you can tell how it is 
they do not exceed those limits, you will be 
wiser than the Penzance Natural History 
Society. They return in October and No- 
vember, and often take some days sweeping 
round St. Ives Bay, giving quite a reddish 
hue to the water as they move along. The 
mass of fish in a shoal is often immense, 
and multitudes are sometimes driven ashore 
by the moving hosts behind. Then is the 
time for birds—besides gulls of all sorts, 
“shags” (cormorants), and guillemots, and 
even gannets, come to get their share of 
the prey. St. Ives is the grand station on 
the north coast, as Newlyn, by Penzance, 
and Mevagissey are on the south. But 





* When correcting this, I have heard of a good take 
at St. Ives; but ‘‘the sea’s very rough with us down 
there,” says one of the Sennen Company when I ask 
: 7 same good luck may be expected at Land’s 

nd. 





St. Ives is a narrow ground, and the seine- 
boats have to wait their turn, and cannot 
always settle this turn in a peaceable way. 
Fishermen on land are proverbially idle ; 
but in West Cornwall many of them are 
“ crofters as well; some even take a spell 
at mine-work ; others go off to the Irish 
herring -fishery. Altogether, they deserve 
to succeed; and I was sorry that this season 
they had at St. Ives a good deal of ugly 
competition, in mackerel-time, with men 
from Yarmouth and thereabouts. The 
Cornishmen wouldn’t fish on Sundays, 
and thought it very unfair that their rivals 
should come in on Monday morning, and 
send off many waggon-loads London-wards. 
It was hard; for what’s the use—from the 
Cornish point of view—of living so many 
hundred miles away from everything, if 
you can’t keep your fish to yourself after 
all ? 

You ought to see this West Cornish 
country. It is full of geological interest ; 
“raised beaches” on both sides of Land’s 
End, due—think some local geologists— 
to earthquake-waves, more powerful, per- 
haps, than even that which -has desolated 
part of lower Bengal. In the Phillack 
sand-hills land-shells have been buried for 
thousands of years; some kinds, not now, 
I believe, existing in England, are thus 
preserved unfossilised. At Gwithian the 
sand is hardening into rock, thanks to the 
passage through it of water containing 
some binding mineral. The whole land, 
too, is full of “ prehistoric” interest; there 
are a number of cromlechs, circles—that at 
Boscawen-iin is mentioned ina Welsh triad 
as’ one of the three gorsedds of poetry— 
inscribed stones, “ British villages.” Of 
history there is not much, except in con- 
nection with St. Michael’s Mount, which 
I may tell another day. Neither can 
it boast of many famous men; Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, and Trevithick, the real in- 
ventor, not only of the high-pressure engine 
but of the steam-carriage, are, I believe, 
all; though I should like to be able to add 
to them the name of him who went safely 
to Australia in a sixteen-ton pilchard-boat. 
There were, however, famous men and 
women hereabouts of old; for almost every 
parish bears the name of some strange saint. 
Sennen, is St. Senan, i.e., Shenan, Shannon, 
whose church and rourd towerare on Scat- 
tery Island. The next parish is named from 
St. Lean, Senan’s countryman. Burayan 
is dedicated to St. Buryan, an Irishwoman. 
Who St. Just was—whether the same as 
the Breton St. Just and the Spanish St. 
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Yuste—is doubtful. Perran or Piran— 
where there is a “lost church” in the 
sands, just like the little churches at Glen- 
dalough—is Irish. Phillack—St. Felicitas 
—seems Roman; Breoc and many more are 
Welsh and Breton; German was a French- 
man, bishop of Auxerre. Verily, it is a 
land of saints, this West Wales. 

And before the saints came the Phosni- 
cians. Didn’t we dig up in St. Just 
parish a little Sphinx-looking bronze bull, 
which must be Phcenician work, because 
what else can it be? After them the 
cream is named, not Cornish, if you please, 
still less Devonshire, but-Phoenician. Why 
do they scald the milk? It’s a wasteful 
process; for unscalded milk throws up 
more cream. Well, the West Cornish farmer 
is sober, and instead of beer drinks the 
sweet scald milk, which he would not like 
to exchange for unscalded milk, kept till 
it had gone sour. Then, again, butter 
here is not churned, but made with hand; 
and it “comes” much easier from the 
scald than from the raw cream. Besides, 
if it dates from Phoenician times, the 
custom may well be deeply-rooted. 

You perhaps think them wasteful 
farmers, covering a lot of land with wide 
stone-hedges. What are they to do? 
When you have persuaded them to have 
tramways, and have got a regular service 
of stone-ships, with other tramways un- 
loading close to your places in Suffolk 
and Lincoln, they will be able to send 
away their stone where it will be useful 
for road material, for sea-dykes, for many 
things. Perhaps it might even be pro- 
fitable to use granite, which will grow 
nothing, to build London suburbs with 
instead of clay, which will grow corn and 
trees. We do waste things so in this 
world to our own discomfort, for surely 
brickfields are a discomfort. Till then the 
Cornishman can do nothing better than 
hedge round his field with what he digs 
out of it. 

The only thing that will disappoint you, 
if you come with your head full of notions 
about Cornish “miracle plays,” will be the 
language. 

For of old Cornish you will find only a 
few words. Dolly Pentreath, the last, 
they say, who talked it, lies buried in Paul 
churchyard, with a monument set up by 
that great linguist, Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte. I don’t believe much in those who 
interpret Cornish names nowadays; they 
do vary so. Penzance, some say, is “head 
of the sand;” others make it “ head of the 





saint,”’ the arms of the town being John the 
Baptist’s head in acharger. I doubt Lelant 
being les Landes—thongh peath is puits ; 
and as for Cader Migel (Michael’s chair— 
@ projecting “ blarney-stone ” in the tower 
on St. Michael’s Mount) it is (like the 
Logan) just a sham name formed on the 
model of Cader-’[dris, Gader-vawr, and 
suchlike. 


WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


Tue Christmas-bells were ringing from the church 
upon the hill, 

Where the gravestones in the twilight were gleaming 
white and chill ; 

The trees stood gaunt and leafless beneath the steely 





sky 
And clashed their bare arms drearily as the wind 
went moaning by. ’ 


Below, amid the stately oaks and uplands of the 


park, 

The great ancestral towers of the hall lay grim and 
dark! 

But the long range of windows with light were all 


aglow, : 
And all the while the church-bells were ringing o’er 
the snow. - 


Within, two sate together, in the warm luxurious 
room, 
The ruddy firelight flashing far amid the pleasant 


gloom ; 

With yor thrill of girlish laughter, and whispers low 
and soft, 

Telling the sweet old story we never hear too oft. 


Without, upon the terrace, outside the joyous flood 
Of the light that filled the oriel, where the clustered 


flowers stood, ; . 
A woman crouched with wild blue eyes, and lips set 


stern and white ; ‘hail 
And all the while the church-bells were ringing 


through the night. 
Ah! hard to see that merry blaze, yet lie there in the 


cold, 

And hard to hear that light laugh ring and guess the 
joy it told ; 

But harder far to see the head that she had loved 


too well, 
Bent fondly o’er another of his fresh false vows to 
tell. 


** Did a shadow crossthe window?” “‘ Nay, darling, 
it was naught, 

Just a light cloud swept across the stars, or a breeze 
the ivy caught.” ; 

And from the rosy parted lips the passing fear he 
kissed : 

And all the while the church-bells were ringing 
through the mist. 


And when the glittering morning o’er the old gray 
towers broke, 2 ; 
From sunny dreams of plighted love the happy girl 


awoke ; 
And not one pang of late remorse had troubled his 


repose, 
Who hastened in his triumph hour to greet his 
Christmas rose. 
But on the sullen river, the ice was struck apart, 
And ere it closed again above a broken human heart, 
From its black depths a corpse they drew, whose 
dreary race was run ; / 
And all the while the Christmas-bells were ringing 
*neath the sun. 
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A Frew years ago Mr. Wilkie Collins 
startled the readers of this journal by the 
extraordinary words put into the mouth 
of that most delightful of villains, Count 
Fosco. Running counter to the generally- 
received opinion, backed by the authority 
of Shakespeare, that dangerous men are 
lean, Mr. Collins won the hearts of all fat 
men by showing that, under favourable 
conditions, both intelligence and villainy of 
that higher kind which demands mental 
power, may co-exist with an enormous 
mass of adipose tissue. It was time that 
the fat man’s claims to consideration, as 
a villain of lofty type, were vindicated. 
Among unthinking persons, who knew 
little of Dr. Johnson and Edward Gibbon, 
the term “fat fool” had come into use, 
and even the bloff, hearty Iago had been 
transformed into a slender and otherwise 
contemptible rascal. Count Fosco, in his 
rich, unctuous way, took the liberty of 
laughing at the well-meant but exceedingly 
silly saying that “ Murder will out,” and 
pleasantly pointed out that, because now 
and then a murder is discovered, foolish 
people conclude that therefore all murders 
“will out.” The opinion of the Count is 
borne out by disquieting facts. In the 
river Thames, and to a greater extent in 
the girdle of sea which encircles New York, 
the bodies of men and women “unknown” 
are perpetually turning up; and, of the 
corpses exposed at the Paris Morgue, a con- 
siderable percentage remains unrecognised. 
Men “unknown” also commit suicide on 
the railway; and, to sum up all, the last 
report of the Metropolitan Police District 
acknowledges that, after attempting and 
succeeding in hundreds of cases in tracing 
lost or missing persons, and referring them 
to murder, suicide, and other causes, one 
hundred and nine remain absolutely un- 
accounted for, on the theory either that 
they are absconding debtors, fraudulent 
bankrupts, or “too much” married hus- 
bands or wives. Every inquiry having 
been made, and all conjecture exhausted, 
one hundred and nine persons, within the 
space of the year 1875, vanished from 
the metropolitan district alone into utter 
night. The official record runs thus: 

“Ten thousand six hundred and nine 
persons were reported to the police as lost 
or missing during the year, of which seven 
thousand eight hundred and four were 
children under ten years of age, and two 
tlousand eight hundred and five adults; 








of these five thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five children and six hundred and 
eighty-eight adults were found by police 
and restored to their friends; of the re- 
mainder, seventy-four adults committed 
suicide, seven children and one hundred 
and two adults had not been reported as 
found, and the remainder were found by 
their friends or returned home of their 
own accord.” 

These figures only represent the missing 
—unaccounted for—from London only, for 
the year 1875. By the law of averages, 
the lost and missing in Great Britain and 
Ireland should therefore be about one 
thousand adults and seventy children per 
annum. What becomes of them? 

Many answers might have been found 
to this question in the good old times, 
before the invention of railroads, tele- 
graphy, penny newspapers, and other aids 
to publicity. There were robbers in those 
days—not that the race is extinct now— 
but there were brigands like him unveiled 
by the fabulous dog of Montargis; there 
were pirates who held that dead men tell 
no tales; and other agents for thinning the 
population—notably the crimps and kid- 
nappers, who supplemented convict labour 
at His Majesty’s plantations in the West 
Indies and the colony of Virginia. Stories 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
abound in kidnapping incidents. Crimping 
was a regular and exceedingly lucrative 
profession. Young men were hocussed, 
smuggled on board ship in the Pool, or on 
the Avon near Bristol, and then either 
kept in good-humour by fair promises, or 
flogged and ironed down into submission 
until the ship arrived at her destination, 
when the victims were sold for slaves. 
The planters cared for none of these 
things. They wanted labour, black or 
white—they did not care which; and, 
so far as contemporary documents prove, 
they treated both in impartial, if brutal, 
fashion. Some of the planters in Jamaica 
were especially ingenious in devising 
torments for their rebellious slaves— 
white as well as black—for the white 
man gave infinitely more trouble than 
their African co-sufferers. Strapping 
young Englishmen, enticed from home 
on various pretexts, and then sold to 
the highest bidder, were not likely to 
make willing servants; and, accordingly, 
such punishments as cat-hanling were 
devised to strike terror into their rebel- 
lious souls. There were chances of escape 
from the plantations, but whither—except 
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on board of a pirate-ship? This was the 
course followed by Morgan and other free- 
booters, who thus settled the heavy score 
they owed the world, and added not in- 
considerably to the total of mysterious 
absences. The rovers of Sallee and Algiers 
were also responsible for many strange 
disappearances. Men of rank and station 
vanished sometimes for ever—often to 
return to Christendom after long years 
of slavery at the oar. Not always, how- 
ever, was their career utterly wretched. 
An accomplished Frenchman or English- 
man who fell into the hands of the Barbary 
pirates, if unencumbered with any special 
aversion to Islam and polygamy, was nearly 
certain to rise to high command among the 
Moors; and it was notorious that many 
of the most successful commanders were 
Englishmen, whose fine natural instinct for 
piracy developed rapidly under the Cres- 
cent. .An eminent Englishman of the 
seventeenth century was openly spoken 
of as a retired pirate and renegade. On 
leaving Oxford at the age of twenty, he 
made a voyage to the Mediterranean. 
That voyage lasted for twenty years. On 
his return, the long-vanished one gave no 
account of how or where he had spent 
his time. He was very well supplied 
with money, of a noble hospitality, and 
charitable withal. For a while he led a 
joyous life, and then suddenly retired to 
Oxford, resumed his studies, took holy 
orders, and died full of years and honour 
as Archbishop of York. Never was this 
excellent prelate heard to speak of the 
mysterious twenty years. He chose to 
consider his life as having commenced at 
the age of forty-five, when he returned to 
Oxford ; but the story of his early man- 
hood was well known in certain scandal- 
mongering circles, and no attempt was ever 
made to disprove it. Without plunging 
so far back into European history as the 
affair of the young princes in the Tower— 
of whose death there is no evidence by 
the way, cold-blooded, cunning Richmond 
having done Perkin Warbeck to death— 
it is by no means difficult to find instances 
of the disappearance of persons of great 
importance in the world of their day. The 
sister of Queen Caroline, and daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick, “‘ Manifesto Bruns- 
wick,” killed at Jena, vanished into the 
darkest night for several years. She was 
married to the prince, afterwards king, of 
Wurtemberg; went to Russia with her 
husband; was unhappy in her domestic 
relations ; and—disappeared from mortal 





ken. After several years she came to 
the surface at the castle of Lohda near 
Revel, and died there, miserably enough, 
according to Dr. Vehse. Where she passed 
the interval no person knew—save, per- 
haps, Catherine of Russia and her myr- 
midons. There is little doubt that the 
wretched sister of the unhappy Caroline 
was a victim of that “royal pleasure” 
which, in many countries, and above all 
in France, has condemned whole hecatombs 
of martyrs to a living grave. From the 
time of Richeliev to that of the final 
explosion of the old French monarchy, 
men of all sorts and conditions vanished 
so frequently that, but for the prying 
Gazettes de Hollande, the fact of their 
very existence would have been forgotten. 
Recent investigations into the legend of 
the Iron Mask have revealed a hideous 
catalogue of “secret” prisoners, whose very 
existence was blotted out. 

The mysterious prisoner whose melan- 
choly story has puzzled the wit of genera- 
tion after generation, and formed the 
nucleus of a mass of legends, was rather 
the type of a class than a solitary ex- 
ample of regal and ministerial tyranny. 
Richelieu himself —the founder of the 
absolute monarchy—had too much of the 
soldier in his composition to care for 
mystery. He hit high, and he hit hard, 
but he was at least above board. He 
lopped off the tall poppyheads in the open. 
He did not bury his victims alive; he 
brought them to the block in broad day- 
light. It was his crafty, not to say cowardly 
successor, the “facchino,” Mazarin, who 
led the way to the secret system, carried 
to perfection by the great king’s terrible 
Secretary of State for War, Louvois. 
That the kidnapping of troublesome per- 
sons on foreign territory was a familiar 
outrage in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, is proved by the following incident. 
Perhaps the most troublesome person to 
the successive administrations of Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louvois, was the grandson 
of Henri Quatre and La Belle Gabrielle, 
Frangois de Vendéme, Dac de Beaufort. 
He was a busy conspirator and had to 
fly to England, to escape the consequences 
of his complicity in the affair of Cinq-Mars. 
Later in life, he organised a cabal against 
Anne of Austria, and was imprisoned in 
the castle of Vincennes; but, escaping 
thence, became the idol of the Paris mob, 
and acquired the surname of the King of 
the Market-place. During his imprison- 
ment a certain Sieur de Beaupays—his 
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faithful adherent—thought to secure the 
liberation of his master by assassinating 
Cardinal Mazarin in the Bois de Vincennes. 
The attempt failed; and the assassin 
escaped to Rome, where he was received 
with open arms. Hereat, M. de Brienne— 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
—requested his cousin, M. de Gremonville, 
the French Ambassador at the papal court, 
to have the villain privately seized; to 
“shut him up in a packing-case” and 
send him to France “as a bale of goods,” 
under the “ pretext of forwarding part of 
a recently-purchased library to France.” 
The Sieur de Beaupays was fortunate 
enough to escape the affectionate atten- 
tions of his countrymen; but the letter 
recommending his abduction is still extant 
in the archives of the department. The 
Duc de Beanfort, after an adventurous 
life, in the course of which he killed his 
brother-in-law, the Duc de Nemours, in a 
duel, died—or did not die—in a sortie 
during the expedition to Candia. The 
report was spread that he was killed; but 
others hinted that he was quietly arrested, 
brought to France, and conveyed as a 
“secret” prisoner to Pignerol, thence to 
Exiles, and the Isles Sainte Marguerite, 
and, at last, to the Bastille, where he died. 
It was, in fact, said that he was the famous 
— of M. Saint-Mars—in short, the 
~Iron Mask himself—an hypothesis strongly 
supported by the extraordinary respect 
shown that prisoner, which would have 
been quite unnecessary in the case of 
common folk like Matthioli and other 
more favoured claimants to this dread 
identity. 

Under Louvois and his successors many 
people vanished by the “good pleasure ” 
of the king. Besides the Bastille, Pig- 
nerol, and Mont St. Michel, there were, 
at least, a score of royal fortresses 
and prisons of state, in which “secret” 
prisoners—name, age, country, and crime 
unknown—rotted their lives away. To 
prove how hastily and recklessly human 
beings were consigned to live-long incar- 
ceration, it is only necessary to cite the 
ghastly fact that, when a prisoner died 
after years of suffering at the more distant 
prisons —such as Pignerol and Ville- 
franche—the minister who had imprisoned 
him, and to whom his death was reported, 
rarely recollected either his name or his 
crime. People were abolished, or con- 
demned to be forgotten, without compunc- 
tion. 

As early as 1674, Louvois wrote the 








letter from which the following extract is 
made: “It seems that M. de Lisola will 
soon set out from Liége to return to 
Cologne. As it would be of great ad- 
vantage to take him prisoner—and it 
would not much matter if he were killed, 
if he or his attempted any defence, for he 
is an impertinent man in his speech, and 
one who employs all his industry, and he 
has plenty of it, with terrible violence 
against the interest of France—you cannot 
imagine how much you would recommend 
yourself to His Majesty’s favour if you 
could execute this project on his return.” 
This pretty request is still in black and 
white in the archives of the War Depart- 
ment. It has a strong dash of unscrupu- 
lousness; but it must be recollected. that 
Louvois by no means stood alone in this 
respect. It was the ambition of all the 
ministers of the “ great century” to show 
that the “great king had a long arm;” 
that is to say, that he could contrive to 
seize or murder an enemy at the court of 
a rival monarch. Not only Louvois, but 
the Chancellor le Tellier, M. de la Reynie, 
and the Count de Pontchartrain, have all 
left on record their stern commands +o 
sequestrate unfortunate creatures from 
their species, and bury them “au secret.” 
In February, 1686, Father Hamm—or 
Hammond, an Irish Jacobin—slipped ont 
of existence. He disappeared absolutely, 
no man knew whither. Long afterwards, it 
was found that he had died in the Bastille, 
after thirty-six years’ residence. In 1696, 
a gentleman of Champagne—the Sieur 
Armet de la Motte—vanished from mortal 
eye. He died in the Bastille in 1750, 
after fifty-four years and five months of 
imprisonment. Many such incidents have 
given rise to stories of the most romantic 
kind. 

There are instances in the history of 
our own day to prove how rapidly history 
becomes distorted, and how swiftly myths 
crystallise around historic figures. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that stories of 
venerable age are not only misinterpreted 
and confused, but have become actually 
incrusted with legend. Many remarkable 
disappearances have in course of time 
been misdated, misplaced, and misnamed. - 
There is a well-known story of a journalist 
kidnapped in a foreign country, and sub- 
jected to the fate of Cardinal Balue— 
enclosed in a cage—a punishment, by the 
way, which the said cardinal did not 
invent, but “adapted” from the Italian. 
Instead of being post-dated, according to 
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custom, this story is thrown back to the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth; but the 
“ruthlessness of the Renaissance,” as Mr. 
Richard Green, in his admirable Short 
History of the English People, is pleased 
to call it, survived in France till a very 
late date. As the story goes, it was 
Louvois who caused a “ gazetteer,” named 
Bretonniere, to be carried off from the 
Hague, clapped into an iron cage at Mont 
St. Michel, and kept there till he died. 
The horrible event actually occurred ; but 
as M. Jung points out, the real victim was 
a Frenchman named Dubourg, not a Dutch- 
man named Bretonniere. He was carried off 
from Frankfort, not the Hague; and this 
flagrant outrage on the rights of men and 
nations was perpetrated in 1746, or not 
till sixty years after the death of Louvois. 
In addition to accounts of disappearances 
merely garbledand misdated,thereare others 
which are absolutely mythical. Of these is 
the sudden vanishing of Salomon de Caus, 
the engineer-in-chief of His Most Christian 
Majesty, who, after a long term of years, 
was recognised as a lunatic at Bicétre, 
confined on account of his strange de- 
lusions touching the motive power of 
steam. No story has been more widely 
spread than this of the supposed original 
inventor of the steam-engine, and martyr 
to science and royal jealousy. It has 
obtained almost universal acceptation, and 
was alluded to as a matter of common 
notoriety in a fashionable comedy pro- 
duced a few weeks ago. Salomon de Caus 
was not mentioned by name, but indicated 
as a “man before his time,” who invented 
the steam-engine too soon, and suffered 
for his pains. The house understood the 
allusion at once, and greeted it with a 
hearty langh. Now M. Edouard Fournier 
showed several years ago that the whole 
story of the martyred inventor is an 
absolute invention, and a very recent one. 
Salomon de Caus existed beyond all doubt, 
but his imprisonment and end as a maniac 
at Bicétre, where he was said to have been 
visited by Marion Delorme, are the in- 
vention of a very clever Frenchman. The 
story appeared under the form of a letter 
written by Marion Delorme, and is, in the 
opinion of Madame de Girardin, “the most 
charming mystification ever invented by 
a wit and repeated by a great journal.” 
The wit is M. Henri Berthoud, who has 
himself exposed the whole affair. The 
management of the Musée des Familles 
had asked Gavarni to make a drawing for 
a novelette, in which figured a maniac 





looking through the bars of his cell. 
The drawing was engraved, but arrived too 
late to be used. The story, which would 
not keep, appeared without the vignette. 
Thus the block became a sort of white 
elephant. It was well exeented, and was, 
perhaps, well paid for. Something had to 
be done with it. M. Berthoud was there- 
fore commissioned to look up a subject 
and write an article to suit it, or, as we 
say in London, “to cover the cut.” Turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book of reference, 
probably the Biographie Universelle, he 
plumped on the name of Salomon de 
Caus. It seemed ingenious to him to 
describe this inventor, not as he was, but 
as he might have been—a martyr to his 
genius. He wanted a maniac, therefore 
he took Salomon de Caus and maddened 
him. He wanted a prison, and he took 
Bicétre and put his man behind the bars 
of a den, as required by the engraving. 
Here was the dish, but it wanted season- 
ing; so M. Berthoud, who seems to have 
read “well round his subject,” but not 
quite round it—imagined a visit of Marion 
Delorme to Bicétre, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Worcester, who, during a lucid 
interval, snatched the maniac’s secret, the 
invention of the steam-engine. Bravo! M. 
Berthoud. This was indeed a triumph of 
the bright imagination of a very clever 
Frenchman. But this was not enough. 
The Gallic mind demands literary form. 
So the whole narrative was arranged as a 
letter written on February 3rd, 1641, by 
Marion Delorme to her lover, Cinq-Mars, 
the famous but unlucky conspirator. In 
the month of December, 1834, this letter 
appeared in the Musée des Familles. 
Everybody believed it,‘and millions believe 
it still. Success achieved, M. Berthoud 
let the cat out of the bag, crying aloud : 
“‘ Tt is an invention, and itis mine.” He was 
told that his second story “would not do,” 
and that he was merely bragging. Nobody 
believed him. At last the Democratic 
Pacifique, a phalansterian journal, re- 
produced the letter of Marion Delorme 
in its entirety. M- Berthond put in his 
claim to its authorship; but he was told at 
once: ‘*Come, come! We have seen the 
original autograph in a library in Nor- 
mandy!” He wrote again to promise 
“a million” to anybody who could show 
him the autograph. It was not produced ; 
but the story holds its ground to this 
moment. 

In sober fact Salomon de Caus never 
disappeared mysteriously, never was im- 
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prisoned, never became mad, but lived 
a learned and honourable life. In his now 
rare work, the Theory of Forces, in 
which the germ of the idea of employing 
steam may be found, he styles himself 
‘** Engineer and Architect to the King,” a 
title verified by the certificate of his burial, 
on the last day of February, 1626. He 
was buried at the Cemetery of the Trinity, 
and was honoured with a kind of state 
funeral—two archers being present at the 
ceremony—a distinction rarely accorded 
and highly prized at that day. 

Since the grand old historical Bastille, 
the romantic castles and the pepper-box- 
turreted strongholds of old France, with 
their ugly “ oubliettes ” and solitary cells, 
were burnt up or torn down by the out- 
raged people, who were determined to 
endure them no longer, the disappearances 
of great people have become rare. Still 
we have had in late years curious instances 
of the complete vanishing of peers of this 
realm of England; and the police report, 
quoted at the head of this article, shows 
an ugly percentage of the “‘ meaner sort ” 
who, somehow, drop into oblivion. These 
disappearances can hardly be explained ex- 
cept on the hypothesis that many murders 
are never brought to light, or that a large 
number of persons involved in debt, in 
crime, or in bigamy, are anxious to com- 
mence a new life in the tolerably large 
field open to modern enterprise. Now 
and then, however, a case occurs which 
baffles conjecture. 

A little more than a quarter of a century 
ago, two gentlemen named L——, settlers 
in Canada—father and eldest son—both 
married and well off in the world’s goods, 
and living on good terms with their 
families, determined to leave the English 
dominion, and transfer their effects to the 
United States. Supplied with a liberal 
sum for travelling expenses, they left their 
old homestead, and, it is supposed, crossed 
the border. They were never heard of 
again. Father and son vanished. They 
had carried off no property of any amount. 
Their estate was not sold. No reason 
could be assigned for their disappearance ; 
but from that day to this neither father 
nor son has appeared on the face of the 
earth. More explicable is the temporary 
eclipse of the Californian speculator, who, 
finding things pretty well “ petered out” 
in the Golden State, bought a ship—credit 
being still good—loaded it with merchan- 
dise, also on credit, and sailed triumphantly 
out of the port of San Francisco, never to 











return thither again, but to make a great 
fortune in another hemisphere. This is 
merely an ordinary case of “‘levanting,” 
although on a large scale; but what is to 
be said of the well-authenticated disap- 
pearance of a humble individual from 
England, one of the most startling events 
of the last century, and deemed worthy of 
profound investigation by Mr. William 
Maskell? In this case the “ patient” 
never left his home, and never returned. 
He absolutely melted into air, and so far 
as evidence can prove anything, the facts 
are proved beyond the possibility of doubt. 

In the year 1768 there dwelt at Shepton 
Mallet, in the county of Somerset, an old 
man named Owen Parfitt. In his youth 
he had been a soldier, and had been in 
Africa—in military, and, as the townsfolk 
whispered, other capacity. His temper was 
violent, and his language very military in 
character. Altogether he was not a popular 
person, albeit perforce inoffensive. He was 
a cripple, able to carry on the trade of a 
tailor for several years, but, at the date 
already mentioned, he was quite helpless. 
His house was kept for him by a sister older 
than himself, who seems to have taken 
excellent care of him. As he was not 
able to get out of bed without assistance, 
his sister often asked a young woman, 
named Susannah Snook, to lend her a 
hand to lift the old man into a chair 
while his bed was being made; and his 
chair was usually placed either in the 
passage, or just outside the door, that he 
might enjoy a little air. One day, as the 
sun was shining very brightly, the two 
women wrapped Owen Parfitt in an old 
great-coat, and carried him in his arm- 
chair outside on the doorstep, that he might 
sun himself for a while. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards he was gone. The chair 
remained where it had been placed; the 
old great-coat was thrown over it; but the 
man was gone. The first alarm was raised 
by the sister, who was found by Susannah 
Snook, who had only quitted her a few 
minutes before, crying bitterly for the loss 
of her brother. This Susannah Snook gave 
her account in the year 1814 to Dr. Butler, 
at that time head-master of Shrewsbury 
School, and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, 
and her evidence was corroborated by 
many persons then living at Shepton 
Mallet, or in the neighbourhood. The 
sister of Owen Parfitt told her that “ after 
the bed was made, and Susannah had left, 
she had gone upstairs; and on coming 
down again and not hearing her brother, 
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she called ‘Owen!’ That there was no 
answer; and she went to where she and 
Susannah had left him, and found nothing 
but the chair, and the old great-coat lying 
on it.” The alarm spread rapidly through 
the town, and search was immediately 
made everywhere in the neighbourhood ; 
the roads and fields for a great distance 
round were hunted over; all the wells 
and ponds were dragged, but te no pur- 
pose. No trace was ever found of Owen 
Parfitt. Susannah Snook further said that 
the weather had been fair during the day ; 
but after the alarm was given it began 
to thunder and lighten, with a heavy fall 
of rain, which continued for some time. 
She herself was wet through in returning 
to her house. 

Renewed inquiries into this well-attested 
mystery have rather deepened than ex- 
plained it. That the man disappeared 
suddenly there is no manner of doubt. 
That his early life had been of a.wild 
and desperate character is also certain, 
for he was in receipt of no pension for 
serving the king, and had most probably 
fought in Africa “for his own hand.” 
No person had the slightest interest in 
his death, as his earnings maintained him, 
and his sister had a small allowance from 
the parish. Several old people, who re- 
membered all the circumstances, gave 
the same account with regard to the 
chief facts, and particularly as to the 
general excitement and uproar in the 
town, as soon as the alarm was given, and 
as to the immediate and careful search 
everywhere made for the missing man. 
They all agreed, also, that Owen Parfitt 
was commonly placed of an afternoon 
either in the passage, or just outside of 
the door for the sake of fresh air. There 
seems to be no doubt that he was and 
had been a cripple for years, and, also, 
that if his strength had been miraculously 
recovered, he could hardly have gone far 
without being seen. His cottage was on 
a turnpike-road, surrounded by other 
cottages close at hand, not one hundred 
yards from the streets of the town, and 
he must have passed along clothed only 
as he had been taken from his bed. It 
was a warm June afternoon, the “mowing 
grass’ was about, and the fields were full 
of people; the town is surrounded not by 
arable but by grass land almost every- 
where. Within half an hour after he was 
last seen, the whole disposable population 
of a town then numbering between four 
and five thousand inhabitants, were in 





pursuit of him, and if he had dropped 
from exhaustion—he was seventy years 
old—it is almost certain that he must 
have been found. The search was con- 
tinued for several days without avail, and 
then the good people of Shepton Mallet 
made up their minds, such as they were. 
They soon arrived at a solution of the 
mystery. The day had been fine up to the 
disappearance of Owen Parfitt, which was 
followed by a terrific storm of thunder 
and lightning and rain. He had been a 
wicked—perhaps a frightfully wicked man 
in his youth. “Putting this and that 
together,” there could be no doubt about 
the matter. The old soldier, sailor, slaver, 
and tailor had been carried off by the 
Devil! 
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Or the various traditional engravings, 
which adorn the pages of illustrated 
Christmas numbers, none is more familiar 
than the seasonable design, wherein is 
portrayed the return of the children from 
school for the holidays. Whether it be 
the advent of a cab to the house-door in a 
London street, or of a well-filled family 
coach to the ancestral porch of a country 
house, the incidents of the occasion are 
much the same, and the figures of the 
scene vary little. Upon the threshold 
there is collected a group of parents, 
maiden aunts, and faithful domestics to 
greet the juvenile guests. One after 
another—for they are packed incredibly 
tight in the recesses of the spacious vehicle, 
and a hackney-coach about Christmas-time 
seems to possess the elastic properties 
of a conjurer’s hat—they tumble ont; 
boys and girls, simultaneously released 
from the hands of schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, with a guileless look of 
simple joy, and a glad expression of 
childish expectancy on their ingenuous 
and cold-blue countenances. The face 
of the driver, be he private coachman or 
metropolitan jarvey, wears the smile of 
one in whose bosom there is struck by 
the spectacle a tender chord of kindred 
sympathies. There is no vexed question of 
cab fares to-day, and there is something 
very like the certainty of a warm and 
comforting potation when the juvenile 
cargo is discharged. 

Where are those children now? What 
has become of the artless and innocent 
mirth, of which their pictured faces are 
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eloquent? Whither haye the boys and 
girls of the old régime departed, and by 
what successors are they replaced? We 
speak of the children only. We have 
nothing to do with the public school-boy, 
fresh from Eton or Harrow, or with the 
young lady who is spending the vacation 
with her parents, and who is anticipating 
the last term at the superior educational 
establishment at Brighton. Let such ob- 
servations as we have to make be rigidly 
confined within the comparatively tender 
ages of seven and twelve, and it will readily 
be seen that the children of to-day differ 
greatly from the children whom the 
Christmas artist continues to delineate 
as his types. The-English school-boy 
of sixteen is much now what he always 
was; more profuse in his expenditure, 
perhaps, than formerly, as might be ex- 
pected at a time when the weekly pocket- 
money, and the half-yearly, or, rather, 
terminal “tips” are fixed upon an unpre- 
cedentedly lavish scale; but still, for the 
most part, honest in his impulses, manly 
and courageous in his ambitions and pur- 
suits, as of yore. Alas, that so fine a 
specimen of the national youngster should 
yet have to develop into the priggish un- 
dergraduate, or the vapid subaltern, before 
the stage of moral and physical manhood 
is reached! As for the young lady, who 
has but two or three years to wait before 
she finally launches her skiff on the 
troublous waters of society, there is little 
enough to distinguish her from her older 
sisters. She has the same aspirations; 
her head is’ busy with the same schemes. 
She has certain peculiarities of her own. 
She is abnormally silent, or jerky in her 
occasional efforts at speech; or, it may 
be, artificially pert and garrulous. The 
chances are that professors of calisthenics 
have as yet failed to teach her the graces 
of deportment. Theoretically, she knows 
the way in which to enter and to leave a 
room; to trail her skirt; to sit down, and 
to rise up. But she has still to overcome 
a certain awkwardness and strangeness in 
her movements. Her features, up to the 
present, are without the repose which 
should mark the cast of the young lady 
of the period. Her movements are sharp, 
sudden, angular. She frequently loses 
control over her arms, and she has an 
unhappy knack of mislaying whatever 
articles of her property she may most 
frequently require. 

In the young folks of whom we now 
Speak, the children who, in this present 








holiday season, are restored to the do- 
mestic hearth from preparatory schools, 
or who have still to learn what absence 
from the home circle means, the two most 
noticeable features are a preternatural 
knowingness, and an extreme self-con- 
sciousness. Simplicity is rapidly ceasing 
to be an infantile characteristic. The 
children are, of course, what those who 
are responsible for their existence permit 
them to be, and it would be strange 
indeed if, as matters are, they were other- 
wise than artificial products. The ethical 
influence and significance of dress have 
been insisted on and illustrated by many 
philosophers, before and since Mr. Carlyle 
wrote Sartor Resartus. It would be too 
much to expect that, the costume of 
children being what it is, the childrén 
themselves should be what they were 
before the present vogue was introduced. 
Boys and girls of eight years old are 
systematically clad in a fashion which has 
nothing distinctively juvenile, except the 
dimensions of the garments, about it. The 
boys are sailors, or soldiers, or highland 
chiefs, or sportsmen in miniature; they 
resemble nothing more than so many Tom 
Thumbs, decked out for a fancy dress 
ball. It is with little missy as it is with 
her brother. Her toilette is a faithful re- 
production of the latest Parisian mode, 
down to the smallest particular. So far 
as apparel is concerned, the dolls dis- 
played in the shop-windows of the Bur- 
lington Arcade are counterfeit present- 
ments on a somewhat reduced scale of 
the boys and girls of the period. These 
puppets are wonderfully and even fear- 
fully suggestive to look upon—altogether 
true emblems of the human dolls whom 
they are manufactured to please. They 
have nothing in common with the in- 
artistic playthings which were once 
their only substitutes, and which are 
gradually becoming extinct. Instead of 
the great wooden face, whose features 
were indicated with coarse smudges of 
paint, the hideous stare, the shapeless 
limbs, the graceless body, you have a 
perfect model of the human form in wax. 
The nose, the lips, the eyes, might belong, 
from the exquisiteness of their mould, 
to an image in Baker-strect. The corpo- 
real proportions are accurately and artisti- 
cally nice, the costume is of the period, 
and is after the fashion to be seen in the 
nurseries and drawing-rooms of the West- 
end. Thereare Lilliputian yachtsmen, di- 
minutive grenadiers, fops, dandies, “swells” 
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of every degree, smaller than life indeed, 
put assuming the airs of life with mar- 
vellous exactness. When the tiny Angelina, 
aged eight, cannot command the presence 
of Edwin, two years older, she rehearses 
the little drama of childish flirtation in 
the presence of her nurse, or at the dicta- 
tion of her older sisters, with the cunningly- 
made effigy of the boy lover. 

As for the dolls which are of her own 
sex, what else is to be said of them than 
that they are the mute embodiments of 
feminine coquetry ? They are not so much 
played with, as studied and copied by 
missy. She notes their graces, she emu- 
lates their attitudes. They are finished 
specimens of the fashionable maiden of 
the age, and serve as ideals for the small 
child, whose toys they are. There is no 
simplicity in the expression which the 
artist has given them; there is no incom- 
pleteness nor imperfection in their toilettes; 
the investigation of them is as a per- 
petual poring over the pages and illustra- 
tions of the fashion-book. The juvenile 
fancy of their proprietress invests each 
with a history of its own. One is a belle 
who has survived many annual campaigns; 
another is a débutante in her first season. 
One is married ; with another the path of 
true love has been more crooked and rough 
than usual. Children have always delighted 
to relate to you the biographies of their 
dolls. But the vicissitudes of a chequered 
career on which, in times past, they chiefly 
loved to dwell, were those drawn from 
their own infantile experiences. They 
could imagine no direr hardship than 
being prematurely sent to bed ; the sternest 
tyrant was an exacting nursery governess ; 
the greatest of mundane plagues a rude, 
boisterous brother. It is different now. 
The incidents of missy’s narrative are 
taken, not from what she herself has felt 
and suffered, but from what she has heard 
her sisters and the servants talk about, 
not from her own limited knowledge of the 
actual facts of life, but from the visions and 
aspirations in which she has taught her 
imagination precociously to indulge. The 
little children of the old order are be- 
coming almost as extinct as the ancient 
and primitive type of dolls. As are the 
playthings, so are those to whom the 
playthings belong. Realise the difference 
between the toy-shops of to-day and the 
toy-shops of thirty years ago, and you 
will be able then to realise also the gulf 
which separates the children of the two 
eras. 





So much for the influence of these elabo- 
rate and costly imitations of humanity 
upon those who are to be the wives and 
mothers of a generation or two hence. But 
even thus the rationale of the modern 
nursery is imperfectly explained. Let us 
pursue the study a little farther. Long 
before the English maiden’s first season 
arrives, she has achieved her entrance into 
society. It is not merely that, in common 
with her brothers, she is introduced as a 
tiny girl at the children’s hour of five- 
o’clock tea, to the visitors who may happen 
to frequent the maternal drawing-room. 
On more ceremonial occasions—at kettle- 
drums, garden-parties, and what not—she 
may be seen as the centre of a little crowd 
of not exclusively juvenile admirers. She 
receives their homage as her due; she 
accepts their compliments with scornful 
complacency; she is not out of the nur- 
sery before she has learnt to mimic the airs 
of the full-grown young lady of the period ; 
and her articulation is scarcely complete, 
before her lips have acquired an acquaint- 
ance with the vernacular of fashionable 
flirtation. It is a pleasant thing to see 
children wherever they should be seen— 
wherever they may be seen with real 
enjoyment, or profit to themselyes—but 
such opportunities as these are not suited 
for the appearance of our diminutive 
maidens. It is not wholesome, and it is 
not right, that little beings of ten years of 
age, habited like French dolls, should be 
schooled in the perilous graces of coquetry, 
while the first bloom of infancy is resting 
upon their cheeks. Soon that natural 
bloom will be less fresh; the aid of art 
will be invoked; the child will be the 
woman. It is a profligate and wicked 
waste of the best of all Heaven’s gifts, to 
encourage or to allow the small lady to 
anticipate that epoch. 

There is, for the most part, as has 
been already hinted, in the boyish nature 
an indomitable element of boisterous fun, 
which is a tolerably certain corrective 
to this exotic kind of treatment. He 
may be precocious; he may know more 
of what his elders do than is desirable; he 
may be initiated betimes into things which 
it is better for his welfare should remain 
mysteries. But the masculine self-assertive 
impulse is there, and, unlike his sister, he 
has no sooner ceased to be amenable to 
purely infantile treatment than the vis 
medicatrix nature asserts itself against the 
enervating influence of the new régime. 
However unhealthy his associations be- . 
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tween the tender years of four and six, he 
will probably be as much as possible like 
the English urchin of old stories, when he 
has reached the age of eight. Up to that 
era in his existence, his development has 
proceeded upon much the same principles 
as that of his sister. Little boys and little 
girls now divide with pugs, poodles, and 
cats the sum of drawing-room popularity 
as playthings. With some great ladies it 
is the mode, to be accompanied in their 
walks and drives abroad by a small and 
monstrously overdressed child. Now it is 
a little girl—who looks as if she had just 
slipped out of one of the plates in a 
Parisian fashion-book ; now a little boy— 
disguised as a miniature tar, or in the 
full panoply of a Sutherlandshire chief. 
The juvenile satellite is appropriately 
suggestive of youthful innocence, and 
altogether the effect is graceful and 
picturesque. But placidly well-behaved 
as is the preposterously-clad infant, 
radiantly gentle and attentive as is the 
fair companion of the child, he or she 
might, perhaps, be able to tell tales of 
treatment at home similar to that which— 
when revealed by little Rawdon, who was 
astonished, when staying with his uncle, 
at the unaccustomed caresses and blan- 
dishments of his mamma, Mrs. Rebecca 
Crawley—so shocked and pained the ears 
of the tender-hearted Lady Jane. 

It is not without a sigh of regret, 
blended with the admiration which such 
marvellous works of art must excite, that 
the lover of the old régime in the nursery 
will note the modern refinements of the 
illustrations designed to accompany the 
venerable tales, that, from generation to 
generation, have been the delight of child- 
hood. Cinderella is presented with her 
hair done in the newest fashion of Bond- 
street, with high-heeled French boots, 
six-button gloves, and tight-reefed ball 
dress. Little Red Riding Hood’s cloak, 
and shoes, and stockings, are of no rustic 
manufacture. The sleeping princess is a 
décolletée beauty, who has disposed of her 
prone figure with an eye to masculine 
admiration, and with a view to show off 
to the best advantage a particularly neat 
ankle. The knights-errant, the heroic 
champions of future Dulcineas, are meta- 
morphosed from doughty warriors, clad in 
chain armour, to simpering young Guards- 
men. The suit which is worn by Dick 
Whittington, at the time he heard the bells 
chime on Highgate-hill, is of the most or- 
thodox and fashionable cut. There is some- 





thing of strangeness given to the familiar 
doggerel introduced to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the alphabet by the young 
idea, by the introduction of new couplets, 
adapted to the precocious spirit of the 
age. Thus: 

C stands for coquetry, pretty in ladies ; 

D stands for duke, who a hater of trade is. 
The substitution ef these two lines, with 
the illustrations appropriate to them, for 

C is a captain all covered with lace, 

D was a dustman who had a black face, 
is not unsuggestive in its way. Nor does 
the march of modernimprovementend here. 
Not merely do we look boys and girls, or 
men and women of the period, exquisitely 
drawn, in place of the crude, coarsely- 


executed sketches; pra-Raphaelite youths © 


and maidens, medieval architecture, in 
place of the illustrations which were 
formerly considered all that the juvenile 
public could want; there are changes also 
in the text of the ancient stories; there 
are new stories substituted for these to 
suit the fastidious tastes of the precocious 
critics. The morality of the old nursery 
rhymes was sometimes dubious, and in 
such a stanza as 

Tommy he lit a lucifer-match ; 

He put it under the farmer’s thatch ; 

The farmhouse down to the ground he brought, 
‘*O Tom,” said the farmer, “‘ you didn’t ought,” 
the severer conditions of poetical justice 
were not altogether complied with. The 
lesson which such elegant extracts as 
these inculcated did not influence the 
practical views of life and daily conduct 
of the small reader. Perhaps as much 
may be said of the new order of nursery 
tales, and of the illustrations which ac- 
company them. Still, if they are not 
causes, they are effects; they would 
certainly not be forthcoming unless they 
satisfied a popular juvenile demand, and 
this demand could not exist, unless the 
children of the day were pretty much what 
they have been here described to be. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. OLD FRIENDS. 


A creat poet has told us that there are 
few things more delightful to a young 
matron, than to “ bring her babe and make 
her boast” at her father’s house; and 
second only to it, perhaps, is the pleasure 
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she feels at entertaining, under her own 
roof, the girl, still unmarried, who has 
been her chosen friend in the old days. 
She has probably confided to her long ago 
—or what seems to her long ago—her 
affection for the man who has become her 
husband; they have speculated together 
upon that future, which has now become 
her happy present ; and it delights her to 
talk over these matters again, now that 
doubt is over, and her good fortune assured. 
If the visitor has a little iove affair of her 
own on hand, so much the better; nothing 
pleases the young wife so much as to 
play the mentor, and dispense advice and 
comfort, from her new pedestal, to her 
who has not yet been lifted up above the 
throng of maidens to the high estate of 
matrimony. 

Nor was Ella different from other young 
matrons in this respect, though perhaps 
somewhat less absolute and arbitrary. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would 
have enchanted her to receive Gracie— 
towards whom her feelings were at least 
as sisterly and sympathetic as ever—as her 
guest. But it was a disappointment and 
almost a humiliation to her, that Cecil 
should be from home when her friend 
arrived. Moreover, although she had 
parted from him on good terms—that is to 
say, without absolute coldness—she was 
bitterly aware that the warmth had been 
almost wholly on her side. He had for- 
given her her deception, for it was his 
nature to forgive ; but she saw that he had 
not been able to forget it; that if it did 
not actually rankle in his bosom, it was 
there, disturbing—if not affecting still 
more seriously—his devotion to her. She 
had not that confidence in his affections 
which she had hitherto persuaded herself 
to feel, notwithstanding that she had 
been occasionally jealous of him. She 
had been impatient of his frequent 
absences, irritated at the flirtations of 
which she had been occasionally witness 
—for Cecil had certainly a demonstrative 
way of making himself agreeable to 
women—but in her heart of hearts she 
had believed in his fidelity, and in the 
love for his wife that secured it. But 
now she did not feel so sure of him; she 
felt that that warm but too impressible 
heart was not so safely anchored at 
home as it had been. It was a relief to 
her that, since he must go, he was going 
away from town and its temptations. 
There was not likely to be any society in 


the darling, and be petted by young ladies, 
as had seemed the case, to her eyes at 
least, in London. 

She loved her husband passionately, 
devotedly, and yet she felt she could not 
talk about him to a shrewd girl like Gracie, 
in a passionate, devoted way. It was 
difficult, even, satisfactorily to account for 
his absence. Most husbands—especially 
when they had been married so short a 
time—would, she knew it would strike 
Gracie, have taken their wives with them, 
upon an expedition the duration of which 
was so undefined. 

Nevertheless, she was sincerely glad to 
see her old friend, who arrived within an 
hour or so after Cecil’s departure for the 
west; and whose presence, if it did not, as 
he had once so cruelly hinted, make up for 
his absence, at least prevented her mind 
from dwelling upon it. 

Gracie was in deep mourning, of course, 
but looking well, and by no means lugu- 
brious. She was not one to put on a 
mask of woe, in deference to custom. 
She felt her mother’s loss as keenly as 
any daughter could, but she did not 
pretend to regret it. On the contrary, 
she had welcomed—though not on her 
own account—the end which the poor 
invalid had herself so long desired. 
Helpless, hopeless, and a burthen—the 
helping to bear which, though only with 
his little finger, she had well known 
was grudged by her liege lord—what 
attraction had life leftfor her? Her end, 
of course, formed the first topic of dis- 
course between Ella and Gracie, but it was 
not pursued for long. The circumstances 
were too painful, and too well known to 
both of them, to be dwelt upon. 

“You must have had a terrible time, 
dear Gracie.” 

*“‘ It was very sad, dear, but not terrible. 
Dear mamma suffered no pain, and it was a 
great comfort to be able to be with her 
always.” 

“p suppose no one saw her of late 
months beside the doctor, save you and 
your father ?” 

“Papa was a good deal away ; he could 
be of no use at home, you see; and people 
took compassion upon him—your uncle 
Gerard especially—and asked him ont 
pretty often.” 

This defence of the commissary was rather 
unexpected, for Gracie had been wont to be 
a partisan upon the right side, and Ella at 
once came to the just conclusion that this 
charity towards him had been his wife’s 
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work, In her latter days, she had besought 
her daughter to think of her father’s con- 
duct with charity. “I have never been 
the wife to him, my dear, that a husband 
has the right to expect, though I think I 
did my best. The fault is not all on his 
side, believe me.” And then again she 
would say: “ Gracie darling, never marry 
unless you are quite sure that you will 
love your husband. Work your fingers to 
the bone, rather, in getting your own 
living.” 

She seemed to take it for granted that 
her daughter would not long rely upon 
the commissary for support. Gracie had 
some little accomplishments of her own, 
which, as a governess, she had confidence 
would at least earn her bread and shelter; 
and about these slender talents and how to 
employ them it was her design to consult 
Ella, but she did not speak of them just 
now. 

“You have not seen much of Uncle 
Gerard, I suppose, Gracie ? ” 

“Not much, but more of late than 
usual. He has been very kind —kinder 
than I am afraid I gave him credit for 
being, Ella. I think he came of late quite 
as much to see me as papa.” : 

“T am glad to hear it,” returned Ella, 
a little stiffly; she had not forgiven the 
colonel for persuading her to keep her 
change of name asecret from her husband, 
notwithstanding Cecil had told her that 
he would not have married her, under 
such circumstances, had he been aware of 
them. She was very clever, but she had 
certainly not a logical mind. 

“Did he—did my uncle—ever talk to 
you, Gracie, about that—that report you 
wrote to me about—the scandal, as you 
called it, respecting myself?” 

“ Never!” 

“Well, it was no scandal, dear,” said 
Ella, looking down upon the floor ; “it was, 
I regret to say, the truth.” 

“The truth! that you and Mr. Landon 
were never properly married! ” 

“What!” cried Ella, in a fiame, “did 
they dare say that? Then they told an 
infamous and cruel falsehood.” 

“Of course they did, my darling; such 


-@ falsehood as I should not have ventured 


to repeat to you, and which I only so 
much as hinted at in my letter, in order 
that it might be contradicted by the 
proper person.” 

“T see, Gracie dear, I see; don’t suppose 
for a moment that I am angry with you. 
But the disgrace of it, the shame of it! 














That our name should have become a by- 
word! How good of you, it was, Gracie, 
to come and see a woman of whom such 
tales were told.” 

“My dear Ella, how you talk! Do 
you suppose I believed such a story? I 
only heard it once r 

“Who told you?” 
passionately. 

“My darling, that is not fair. It was 
an idle, gossiping woman, and I answered 
her as you would have had me answer 
her, you may be sure. I said that you 
were the frankest girl I had ever known, 
and quite incapable of any deception. I 
said that I would lay my life upon it, that 
Ella Mayne was Ella Mayne, and no one 
else. I said My darling, what’s the 
matter?” 

Ella had covered her face with he 
hands, and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Tt was true, Gracie, it was true,” 
sobbed she; “ not about the marriage, of 
course—the marriage was good enough ; 
but I did pass under a false name.” 

It was curious enough that, anxious 
and apprehensive as she had been when 
she made her confession to her husband, 
Ella had not felt so ashamed as she did 
now in the presence of her friend. After 
all, it had been in a manner for Cecil’s 
sake, in order to make sure of him as her 
own, that she had deceived him; but in 
Gracie’s case there was no such mitigating 
circumstances. She had been false-to her 
without excuse, though indeed it had 
been necessary, if she must needs deceive 
at all; and then this girl was herself so 
true and simple. 

“You did pass under a false name ? ” 
echoed Gracie, like one who can scarce 
believe her ears. 

“Yes, I did. It was forced upon me. 
You should know all before you presume 
to judge.” Gracie’s tone, and a certain 
look of pain and disapprobation she un- 
consciously wore, had offended her. 
“ Listen to me, while I tell you all, and 
then tell me what you would have done in 
my case.” 

And then Ella told her the whole story, 
just as she had told her husband. 

“Tt is all very sad and deplorable, my 
darling,” said Gracie tenderly, when her 
friend had finished; “‘ and I pity you from 
the very bottom of my heart.” 

“T am sure you do,” returned Ella, who 
wanted an ally, however, rather than a 
sympathiser, and was by no means satisfied 
with this commiseration ; ‘‘ never was such 
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a victim of circumstances, you must admit, 
as poor me.” 

“Tt was.a difficult position, indeed,” said 
Gracie. 

“Yes; there was nothing else to be 
done, was there? ” 

Gracie was silent. ~ 

“Nay,” said Ella boldly, “ if you would 
have acted differently, pray sayso. What 
would you have done? Gums, would you 
have told Cecil ?” 

“T should certainly have told Mr. 
Landon before I married him.” 

“But that, my uncle told me, would 
have invalidated the marriage; and, at all 
events, I feared that Cecil would never 
have consented to let me marry under a 
false name.” 

“T should have run that risk, Ella. You 
insist upon my giving my opinion, else I 
would much rather not; but —— 
answering the question as you put it, 
say I should have thought it my duty to 
tell the truth.” 

“ Perhaps you would have also thought 
it your duty to break your oath,” said 
Ella scornfully. 

“Most certainly I should,” was the 
unexpected reply. ‘It was an oath like 
Herod’s, that ought never to have been 
made, and still less kept.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk of Herod,” said 
Ella, remembering that her husband had 
instanced the same historical personage in 
support of his own view of the matter; 
“but the cases are in no way identical. 


I cut nobody’s head off, nor indeed did. 


anyong any injury but myself, by bearing 
a feigned name.” 

“Does not your husband think himself 
injured ?” 

“Certainly not. He was annoyed, of 
course; but my explanation satisfied him 
better than it seems to satisfy you, 
Gracie.” 

“T am truly pleased to hear it, dear 
Ella; whether I am satisfied, as you call 
it, or not, is a very small matter, if he is 
so. I should not have taken upon myself 
to offer an opinion upon the subject had 
you not compelled me to do so. If you 
really kept your feigned name—though I 
think you were mistaken in so doing—be- 
cause you had sworn to do so, and for no 
other reason 2 

“Why, what other reason could there 
be?” interrupted Ella impatiently. 

“T don’t know; but if there was none, 
you were not so very wrong perhaps 
after all. It seems to me that your 








Uncle Gerard was more to blame than 
yourseif.”’ 

“Well, yes; he knew that my discarding 
my proper name would pain my father; 
and that was so far agreeable to him, their 
quarrel being so very bitter. You look 
like Rhadamanthus and Minos rolled into 
one, Gracie,” continued Ella, forcing a 
laugh. “If I had had an idea that you 
would be so severe upon me, I don’t think 
I should have had the courage to plead 
guilty; and it is no use, it seems,” added 
she bitterly, “throwing myself upon the 
mercy of the court.” 

“My dear Ella, I am passing no judg- 
ment upon you, believe me. I am only 
very, very sorry. You have a father, who, 
with all his faults x 

“‘T had a father, Gracie, once ; I have 
none now.” 

“You try to persuade yourself so, Ella; 
but you are not such adamant as you 
would have me believe. I have no doubt 
your treatment at home was very in- 
judicious, harsh, and even bad. But time 
is a healer of all injuries, and nature is 
not to be denied. There will come a day 
when your father will open his loving 
arms to you once again, and you will 
run to them to nestle at his heart.” 

“Never, never!” cried Ella, not defiantly, 
however, only incredulously. - “You do 
not know my father. Don’t let us talk 
about it, please.” 

There were other subjects that these 
young women for various reasons made 
“taboo” between them. When Ella ob- 
served, rather by way of “saying some- 
thing” to break the silence that followed 
her last words, than from any interest 
she felt in the subject, “I must say 
it was very good of your papa to spare 
you to me, Gracie,” her friend had re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, he will, however, be doubt- 
less a good deal at the commandant’s,” 
so very dryly, that it was plain that 
Gracie’s father also must be excluded 
as a topic of conversation. Ella remem- 
bered what Mr. Whymper-Hobson had 
told her about the commissary and the 
governess, and understood at once that, 
however charitable Gracie might be to 
her father for her mother’s sake upon all 
other points, she could not forgive him 
his transgressions against her mother. 
Again, there was another subject upon 
which Ella ventured, and found it very 
delicate ground. 

“Have you seen anything of our friend 
Mr. Darall lately ? ” 
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At the sound of that name poor Gracie’s 
face flushed up, and the hands, which, as 
usual, were diligently engaged about some 
useful piece of work, began to tremble 
over their task. 

‘‘Yes; he came over from Chatham, 
where he is quartered, you know, so soon 
as he saw the notice of dear mamma’s 
death in the paper; and he—he—left his 
card upon us the day after the funeral.” 

“ But did you not see him, Gracie? ” 

“Yes, I saw him; just for a little 
while.” 

“We were so glad, Gracie, to find he 
had got the Engineers; for though, if 
ever anyone deserved them he did, yet 
prizes don’t always go by merit. It is the 
only corps, Cecil says, in which a poor man 
has ‘chances,’ appointments and things 
which enable him to marry and live in 
England. But doubtless,” added Ella 
slyly, “Mr. Darall told you all that 
himself ? ” 

“Yes, he told me; but it is no use, 
Ella, and it is very painful to me to talk 
about it.” 

And Gracie’s eyes began to soften and 
melt. Then, of course, Ella kissed her, 
and théy were very happy, in girl fashion, 
mingling their tears together. Ella under- 
stood that though, for the present, she 
must not flatter her friend’s hopes by 
hinting at an engagement, the hopes 
existed, and that nothing would please 
her better than talking of Mr. Darall, so 
long as it was not in direct relation to 
herself. 

“ Cecil’s regard for him is so great that 
I am quite jealous of it,” said she, it must 
be confessed, with a little sacrifice of truth ; 
she would have been well pleased if no 
one had ever given her more cause for 
jealousy than Mr. Darall. “Though cir- 
cumstances have separated them of late, 
my husband has the same friendship for 
him as ever.” 

“And so has”—she was within an ace 
of saying Hugh—*so has Mr. Darall for 
your husband. But indeed his leaving the 
Academy was felt to be quite a public mis- 





He was far the most popular 
cadet, Mr. Darall says, in all the company. 
So brilliant, and so light-hearted.” 

“He can certainly make himself very 
agreeable,” said Ella, with that mock- 
modesty which a loving wife always puts 
on when her husband is praised. 


fortune. 


“Can! Yes, and does!” returned 
Gracie, with genuine enthusiasm. She 
knew little of Cecil herself, but saw him 
through her lover’s eyes. “ Everybody 
says you are such a lucky girl.” 

“I don’t complain of the lot I have 
drawn from the marriage-bag,” said Ella, 
to whom Gracie’s words afforded a genuine 
comfort. “I have surely no real reason to 
complain,” was what she was saying to 
herself. 

“No, indeed; nor has he anything to 
complain of in his wife, I am very sure. 
How grateful he ought to be to you for 
having reconciled him with his father. Do 
you remember that dreadful visit of ours, 
Ella, to Wethermill-street ? ” 

And then the two girls began to laugh 
together, and Ella protested that she 
would ask the old gentleman to dinner, 
that he should renew his acquaintance 
with her friend. “If you play your cards 
well with him, Gracie, I am not at all 
sure that you may not become my step- 
mother.” 

Altogether the meeting between the two 
“old friends,” as these young people called 
themselves, was very satisfactory, and Ella 
felt that, now she had made her confession 
to her, and had been absolved, Gracie’s 
company would be a great comfort. - 
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